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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Remarks on the Statistics and Political Insti- 
tutions of the United States, with some Ob- 
servations on the Ecclesiastical System of 
America, her Sources of Revenue, &c. By 
W. G. Ouseley, Esq., Attaché to his Ma- 
jesty’s Legation at Washington. 8vo. pp. 208. 
London, 1832. Rodwell. 

BreLoncinG to a family in which talents and 

a love of literature are inherent, we were in- 

clined to anticipate a clever production from 

the pen of Mr. Ouseley ;* and our expectation 
has been fulfilled. The work before us is able 
and candid, and takes a liberal view of the 
*United States and of the people. The author 
has enjoyed the best opportunities of forming a 
fair and impartial judgment of both, having 
visited all parts of the country, and seen society 
from its top to its level, during a residence of 
several years. His mind had also been prepared 
for comparison and contrast by an acquaintance 
with the principal European nations ; and when 
we add, that with all the right feelings of an 

Englishman, he seems to have possessed an 

unprejudiced spirit which did not blind him 

to the merits of another people, we have said 
enough to shew that he was endowed with ex- 
= qualifications for the task he has under- 


An Introduction leads us to the inquiry into 
American Statistics, and to the mass of con- 
densed information which the author lays before 
us concerning them. Here he tells us: ‘‘ Those 
impressions of the practical inapplicability of 
the institutions of the United States to Euro- 
pean nations have not been removed by a re- 
sidence in that country; at least, the total 
unfitness of a republican government for adop- 
tion in England still appears to me incontro- 
vertible. But-the results produced in America, 
| al political system, are very different from 

which one is led to expect by the repre- 
sentations of many, and some distinguished, 
writers; and it has been my endeavour to 
polnt out a few of the reasons and facts which, 
i my mind, produced a conviction that the 
probabilities of success to the ‘great experiment’ 
now in progress in the Transatlantic Republic 
were not to be measured by a scale formed 
from the circumstances of our own country.” 
In the same preliminary paper, Mr. Ouseley 
touches on another matter of much interest — 
emigration to Canada—on which he states: 

Although not immediately connected with 
the subject of this publication, I cannot forbear 
saying a few words on a topic deserving of the 

pest consideration in this country, and of 
Which the importance has only of late years 
been duly appreciated. The North American 
colonies furnish England with similar, and 

t equivalent, advantages to those which 
Americans possess in the superabundance 


of fertile territory, and consequent. provision 
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for its population generally, but particularly 
for the poorer and lower classes of society. 
From my own observations in Canada and 
Nova Scotia, I have no hesitation in affirming, 
that to a moral certainty,—as well ascertained 
as any circumstance can be by human experi- 
ence,—the moderately industrious and sober, 
however poor, are sure of obtaining not only a 
plentiful subsistence, but many comforts to 
which, in the present state of the commercial, 
manufacturing, and agricultural interests, they 
must in all probability long be strangers in the 
mother country. There is but one circumstance 
that might prevent the emigrant from realising 
these fair prospects,—the loss of health. But 
in a climate so very salubrious as that of British 
North America, the probability of this evil is 
more remote, than that to which, under cir- 
cumstances of privation, he would be exposed 
in England. He will also find, I think, that 
the physical and positive advantages are more 
encouraging to the settler in Upper Canada, 
&c. than in the United States; independently 
of the reluctance that every right-minded En- 
glishman must feel to abandon the colours of 
his country. He may be said to be nearly at 
home in the North American colonies: 

** Colum non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt.” 
By facilitating the means of emigration to the 
poorer classes of Englishmen, the British go- 
vernment would, perhaps, contribute as effica- 
ciously to their welfare as by the extension of 
their political rights ; and would prebably find, 
in the vast resources of the North American 
colonies, a means of practically awarding ‘ the 
greatest share of happiness to the greatest 
number’ of our countrymen.” 

Proceeding to his main points, Mr. O. goes 
on to argue that the government of America is 
well adapted to the circumstances of its in- 
habitants ; that its institutions neither gene- 
rate corruption nor commotion; that its do- 
mestic manners are often misrepresented ; that 
its financial system is most satisfactory; and 
that with millions of acres of fine land yet to 
occupy, its prosperity is certain. In discussing 
these topics he controverts some of the state- 
ments of Captain Hall, the Quarterly Review, 
the Revue Britannique, and Mrs. Trollope; 
relying on his own observations and (a good 
deal) on the authority of General La Fayette, 
General Bernard, and Mr. Fennimore Cooper, 
who, it must be confessed, are strong partisans 
on the other side. The following general re- 
marks are, however, better suited to our custom 
and tone of reviewing, than particular contro- 
versy. 

“Unfortunately, those who have published 
descriptions of America have not generally re- 
mained there long enough to be enabled to use 
their judgment uninfluenced by prepossessions 
against or in favour of the theory or practice 
of the American system; they consequently 
apply a scale of their own, adapted to a country 
widely different in circumstances, manners, 
and institutions, in forming opinions of the 
government and people of the United States. 





The traveller who on first arriving in any 





foreign country should unreservedly commit to 
paper his impressions and opinions of its usages 
or political institutions, and endeavour to ex. 
plain and account for its peculiar customs, from 
his own observations and knowledge, and then 
lay aside his notes during a year’s residence in 
the same place, would probably be surprised, on 
a reperusal of them, at the mistaken views that 
he had in many instances taken ;—at least, I 
have found it so. And if this be true of 
European countries, having generally many 
features of resemblance, it is particularly so in 
the judgments passed by Europeans on the 
United States. Iam speaking now more espe- 
cially of the political institutions of America; 
but the same remarks are even more strikingly 
applicable to the social system of that country. 
It should be recollected that many provisions 
of the constitution of the United States, which 
to an Englishman appear at first sight fraught 
with danger, will perhaps on a nearer examina- 
tion be found well adapted to the American 
Union; for we are prone unconsciously to 
apply the arguments that would be good in 
England to a country extremely dissimilar ; 
and thus contemplating, with views and ideas 
suited to a very different state of things, par- 
ticular measures or modes of government, it is 
not surprising that our judgments and predic. 
tions of their consequences should be erroneous. 
Americans say that we look at their republican 
institutions through our ‘ monarchical spec~ 
tacles,’ and that it requires some apprentice- 
ship to so different a state of things to see them 
in their true light. Let us look at the con- 
verse of this proposition. When an American 
arrives in England for the first time, he is apt 
to jump at conclusions equally unfounded re- 
specting our country. I know what were the 
impressions of some individuals from the United 
States, and men of sagacity and experience, on 
first witnessing the practical workings of our 
constitutional monarchy, and the results of our 
social system. And if most Americans were 
honestly to confess their real opinions (formed 
after only a short residence in England) at any 
period during the last thirty years, I am con. 
vinced that there are few who would not avow 
a conviction of their astonishment at the pos- 
sibility of our government having continued to 
work with any success for five years together : 
but after a residence of greater duration, they 
perceive the existence of counteracting causes 
preventing many of the bad effects which they 
anticipated, and even begin to think that the 
transition to a form of government like their 
own would neither be so easy nor so advan- 
tageous as they previously believed. Americans 
are eminently practical men ; all their under- 
takings, and generally all the measures, whether 
of governments or individuals in that country, 
are stamped with utility as their object, and 
dictated by sound practical good sense and pru- 
dence. They consequently quickly detect the 
wildness and absurdity of many of the repub- 
lican theories of those Europeans who would 
seek to adopt forms of government totally un- 
fitted for the circumstances of their country, 
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and soon adapt their views to the peculiarities 
of the political atmosphere in which they find 
themselves. Englishmen do not, I think, so 
readily divest themselves of their ived 
ideas when reflecting on the situation of Ame- 
rica, and are apt to continue bigoted in their 
own hypotheses, notwithstanding the frequent 
contradictions from facts and practical results 
to which they are continually subjected. It 
would be difficult otherwise to account for the 
erroneous views that are so often taken of the 
American republic ; and for the condemnation 
of a system pursued with such remarkable suc- 
cess in one country, because it is not adapted 
to the circumstances of another.” 

The following also contains so much of gene- 
ralisation, that we may quote it as a fair exam- 
ple of the whole volume. 

“If there are not in America, generally, 
whether colonial or independent, many of the 
advantages which hereditary rank and privi- 
leged wealth indisputably bring in their train, 
neither are there their countervailing evils— 
political corruption, for instance, is nearly im- 
practicable. Ifthe conventional forms and in- 
creasing artificial wants of the highly artificial 
system of England are wanting, neither is there 
to be discovered that much more disgusting 
and contemptible real vulgarity resulting from 
the abject worship of rank and wealth that 
debases the lower orders, and some members of 
almost every class of society in our country. 
If the roughness of manner and extreme fhde- 
pendence of the lower classes* in the remote 
parts of the Union be occasionally disagreeable 
to Europeans accustomed to, and perhaps ex- 
acting, the interested homage paid to opulence 
in other countries, the bassesses with which 
exclusive divinities are propitiated in England 
(and verily often by‘those who have little ex- 
cuse for not knowing better), are unknown, 
There may be much want of external polish 
found combined with Soa eye good sense; 
although there are few of the miserable cox- 


* «¢ There are parts of Europe where the free- 
dom of manner of the <n ae startle a 
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and | Total number of pieces 8,357,191 
Of the gold coined in 1830, there was 


combries of dandyism, there will be found suc- 
cessful individuals of humble origin (not form- 
ing exceptions to a rule, but) in numbers suf- 
: t to prove amply that talent and well- 
directed industry and energy are certain, as 
human institutions can make them, of being 
rewarded by the highest stations in society: 
yet it will not be easy to find among the nu- 
merous and efficient employés of the American 
government a single specimen of the genus 
vulgarly, but expressively, classified as the 
. Jack-In-office,” whose absurd or stupid im- 
pertinence often clogs the operations of the 
European bureaux that they infest. There are 
to be found men of large hereditary or acquired 
possessions, whose feelings, education, and man- 
ners, would ornament any society, divested of 
the puerile vanities of an exclusive circle, or 
the putid puppyisms of the silver-fork school. 
Americans may well be excused if their pa- 
tience is somewhat taxed by the short-sighted 
and captious criticisms that are sometimes ut- 
tered by foreigners upon their country, their 
government, or their manners. I look at that 
immense tract of country west of the Allegha- 
nies, that a very few years ago was compara- 
tively a wild forest, where many millions of 
acres were thinly occupied by a few thousand 
inhabitants, and see a population, already 
greater than that of several independent king- 
doms, daily increasing in numbers and adding 
to their comforts—where cities and towns spring 
up, as if by magic, from among the woods—its 
plains traversed by rail-roads, and its — 
rivers covered with steam-boats ;—I see all this 
going on without tumult, bloodshed, or disor- 
der; and when I exclaim, * This is a noble, an 
extraordinary country!’ I am answered, in 
Abigail phrase, ‘ But, shocking! the people 
eat with their knives !’ ’’ 

We observe that Mr. Ouseley speaks of Mrs. 
Trollope’s book and Mr. Vigne’s precisely as 
was done in the Literary Gazette; and we are 
well pleased to have our opinions confirmed by 
so competent a party. Having said so much, 
however, we shall only subjoin a few pieces of 
intelligence, which we trust will be acceptable 
to readers. , 

Gold mines have only been discovered and 
wrought, in the United States, within the 
last eighteen or twenty years; and ‘the fol- 
lowing statement, taken from the report of 
the director of the mint, January 1, 1831, 
will shew the amount of gold received from 
the different states, as well as that from 
other countries, in the course of the year 
1830. The coinage, during the year 1830, 
amounted to 


Gold coins 
nad ditto 


17,115 
Total 3,155,620 





Of the gold found in the United States, 
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amounting in value to about 100,000/. ster. 
ling, mentioned in the foregoing statement, 
there came from 


Georgia, about 
North Carolina 
h C 


Total produce in the United States . 466,000 
* Newspaper Postage. 
For each newspaper not carried out of the 
state in which it is published, or if carried 
out of the state, but not carried over 109 
miles, 1 cent; over 100 miles, and out of the 
state in which it was published, 14 cent. 





1B and Pamp 
If published iodically, Cents. 
exceeding---- 100 miles, 1} per sheet, 


ver 2 
Ifnot published periodically, ' 
distance not exceeding---- 100 ++ 4 


contains more than twenty-four pages, on a 
royal sheet, or any sheet of Jess dimensions, 
shall be charged by the sheet; and small 
pamphlets, printed on “a half or quarter sheet, 
of royal or less size, shall be charged with half 
the amount of postage charged on a full sheet.” 


* Newspapers in New York. 
Number of newspapers published in this 
state, according to ‘ Williams’s New York 
Annual Register,’ in 1831, was 237; 54 in 
city of New York, and 185 in other parts of 
the state; 16 daily, and 48 avowedly anii. 
masonic, * 


Number of Sheets issued from the Fifty-four Presses 
in the City of New York. 
_— daily papers (average 1,456 each in 


Total number of sheets printed annually 9,536,000 
Estimated number (185 papers) in other parts 
Of the State vo<crrereeeceeeccesnectensees 5,000,000 


Total. - --14,596,000 
or ; 


Copyright is secured in the United States for 
fourteen years, by depositing and recording 
the title of any work, map, chart, &c, at the 
office of the clerk of the district ; and can be 
renewed by the author, his executors or as 
signs, at end of that term, for a further 
period of fourteen years. Vide Act for the 
Encouragement of Learning.—J. Story’s Sta- 
tutes of the United States. 

“ Number of Bishops in the United States, and 

their Resid or Di 
Sixteen Protestant Bishops, ~. 


Eastern Diocess, or N. England. 
Connecticut. 





Virginia. 
South Carolina. 
Georgia. 
Louisiana. 


Maryland. 
North Carolina. 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church -+-+ 4 
Roman Catholic Bishops. 
Residence. Residence. 


es 
Baltimore---- Archbishop. Mobile , 
Boston B New Orleans Ditto. 


Ditto 
to. Cincinnati -- 
Charleston -- Bishop. St. Louis --- ‘ 
One Archbishop, nine Bishops, and two Coadjutors. 
i OS er 





Notes upon Notes ; with Cuts upon Copper 
and Music. By Henry Warren. 12mo 
pp. 47. London, 1832. Ackermann. 
Turs is a jeu d’esprit full of puns, and 80 
thickly illustrated with humorous cuts, that '* 
~ © This has now become a party watchword, but origit- 
at a murderous out 
ated in a just See teen a oe yung 
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TT 
would be a pity to bestow another cut upon it. 
Music furnishes our laughter-loving author with 
his theme ; and it must be acknowledged that 
he plays away famously, though now and then 
straining hard after point. We need only give 
anexample. The first subject is ‘* Thorough 
Base,” and the print represents a real Newgate- 
looking fellow. 

« Thorough Base (we are told) is a figured 
base (see the rough cut, the head-piece to the 
present Chap.) To play thorough base pro- 
perly, it is essentially necessary to make your- 
self acquainted with all sorts of keys, as well 
minor as major; for the transitions are so sud- 
den, that an indifferent performer might be 
very easily betrayed into a neck-straineous cord, 
and then the sensation is truly disagreeable. 
It particularly affects the wind instruments, as 
in that case they often sustain the subject. 
This is said to be knot dependent on the ear. 
All discords, particularly those of suspension, 
require decided resolutions, and these resolu- 
tions, or closes, are taught by a deep knowledge 
of thorough base. Were it not for certain laws 
for the sake of general harmony, Mercury’s art 
would run into gross excesses ; but thorough 
base causes subjects to be confined within cer- 
tain bounds or rules. For this purpose, bars, 
staves, and clefs, were introduced. In almost 
all cases where we find a rigid adherence to the 
principles of thorough base, we find that they 
come to a certain close, and end almost always 
in a full swing of the common cord. Imme- 
diately preceding this close, we find, in pieces 
of the old school, what is called the plague-all 
cadence : some of these effects are truly ¢rans- 
porting. ‘The common cord, however, is always 
used now for morendo effects. It may be ob- 
served that, if a young person begin by thorough 
base, he is the more likely to arrive at a rapid 


The next paper is entitled a “ Double Bar,” 
and of this we select the poetical portion ; for 
the writer uses verse as well:as prose. The cut 
is a sportsman leaping over a double bar, and 
the song says : 

* Thete’s jol Colly, of Hollywood Hall, 
li gallopped, and wfallopped, and feotensed through all 
The estate of his pater, till great is his fall— 
Poor Colly! 

For gemmen, and leman, and women beside, 
And joskins in buckskins who horse-skins could stride, 
Were welcome, if they’d come and help him to ride 

Through his fortune. 


And he called ’em his friends, and he lent ’em his pounds, 
While they plucked him, and sucked him, so out of all 


bounds, 
That the neighbours all said he fed two packs of hounds. 
ark forward ! 


And hence his a, and thence is the cause, 
As you'll guess, that distress and that pest of the laws, 
A bum-bailiff, one day left the mark of his claws 

On his shoulder. 


Now, though hunter himself, he was hunted full sore, 
Being sued and pursued the whole county quite o’er, 
Till his creditors said it was hunting a bore, 

A hard run. 


It was hark away, bark away, mark the way—go— 
But the game was soon ended, so Friendship cried Wo! 
Though tapsters and milkwomen cried tally owe ! 
Tally ho! 

Oh! he'd oft cleared a bank with his high mettle roan, 
And he'd cleared his bank now, for his metal had flown; 
But one bank he could not clear, that he must own— 

Banco Regis! 
Erst he swept over, leaped ov 
But, alas! ‘tos the mm ng ‘ 
So, though bootless, he gave to 


many a bar, 
he found higher far ; 
his spirits the spur 
With the bridle. 
! your roan is no longer your own, 
Y, Mor your gray, nor your brown, nor your 


Poor Coll 
Nor your 
, dun; 
Their bright hues, like yours, have now sunk into one— 
Dun Brown.” 


Af it were not allowing too much space to 
trifling pleasantry, we would quote more; but 


I 


content ourselves, for a finale, with a drinking- 
song to conclude. 


** Old Swig had a real drinking mug, 
A forte nose and ogee eye; j 
Folks called him ‘3 y old dog, 
A wet soul that always was dry. 
From his father his thirst he inherited, 
For each has his failing, you know; 
If you ask, * Was he ever low spirited ?” 
es! when his spirits were low. 
ba still he was s a and —, 
hus singing when others were ya ; 
If wine e us drunk over ni he. 
Why, the wine shall be drunk in the morning. 
Beer is the legitimate daughter 
Of England, says he, without doubt; 
Stout made him as strong as a porter, 
And porter, he said, made him stout. 
Good double X, dark, red, or pale, 
He would tipple to make him live long; 
For drinking it strong made him hale, 
And drinking of ale made him strong. 
So drink, my brave boys! it’s all right— 
All thoughts of old Care nobly scorning ; 
For, if we get fresh over-night, 
We shall be fresh again in the morning. 
But, alas! sad infirmities come 
Ola crusty on bee's wing to plague you; 
And he soon, like his crony, old Tom, 
Was accustomed to dull quartern ague- 
Full proof he was given to drinking, 
At t so twas thought ’neath his roof; 
And what most his life’s chain was unlinking, 
He was given to drinking full proof. 
* And what if I’m given to tipple, 
*Tis just as it should be,’ says he; 
* For ’twill make us but quits, my good people, 


If the tipple be given to me. 
Well, they sent for the doctor by stealth : 
Ardent spirits, he said, had caused fever, 
Rum and brandy were bad for his health, 
So advised him to go to Geneva. 
Oh ! Geneva’s blue water was bright, 
But, alas! it was not eau de vie ; 
For, in reeling along one dark night, 
He was drowned, as historians agree. 
O ye drinkers! I deem it but right 
To give you this song as a warning; 
If you soak your clay over-night, 
Why your clay may be soaked in the morning.” 





Sketch of the History of Van Diemen’s Land ; 
illustrated by a Map of the Fsiand,‘and an 
Account of the Van Diemen’s Land Com- 
pany. By J. Bischoff, Esq. 8vo. pp. 260. 
London, 1832. Richardson. 

The Van Diemen’s Land Almanac for 1831. 
12mo. pp. 263. Hobart Town. Melville. 
THE first of these publications is a compilation, 
but a clear and clever one, affording a good 
view of an island of considerable interest, in 
whatever way it is considered — whether as a 
receptacle for emigration, a penal settlement, 
a political experiment, or a fruitful source of 
inquiry in the various branches of natural 
history. On the latter point the following no- 

tices are curious. 

‘¢ Myrtle is the principal timber throughout 
this district. Its appearance, as to a rough 
bark and thick foliage, very much resembles 
the elm; but there are no elms equal to those 
gigantic trees, being in general from 150 to 
200 feet in height, and from thirty to forty 


feet in circumference. The wood is very like 
* * * 


cedar. 
‘* When the heath was set on fire, I caught 
one of those curious insects, the native straw: 


it is, 1 apprehend, a nondescript. The only 
creatures inhabiting these large forests, ap- 
peared to be opossums and bandicoot rats, 
and, I suppose, tigers, or native dogs, as they 
are called; as we often heard the cracking 
of sticks by some heavy creature after dark, as 
we lay, like mummies, rolled up in blankets to 
keep off the musquitoes, by our fire-side, upon 
our bed of fern-leaves. This, and owl’s and 
doleful cry of ‘ more pork,’ and the screaming 
of the opossums, were the only disturbances 
we experienced during the night. Parrots, 





far above our reach, were chattering all day; 


arene arena nem 
when they made an unusually loud noise, 
it was occasioned by the eagle-hawk pouncing 
upon them for his prey. We also occasionally 
heard the trumpeter, or black-magpie, and 
black cockatoos in large mobs; but they kept 
so much aloft, we only were able to shoot one 
of them and one parrot during the whole 
journeys and one of the men shot a ‘ more 
rk. 

“Van Diemen’s Land (we now quote from 
the Almanac) has been already said to be 
thickly timbered. It may indeed be styled 
a land of forests, the woodlands being out of 
all proportion to ground that is even tolerably 
clear of timber ; yet in many places there is 
no underwood, the ground being covered with 
tall, ungainly trees, standing at some distance 
from each other, and running up to a great 
height before they shoot out any branches, 
Much of the timber of the colony is extremely 
serviceable for every building purpose, particu- 
larly stringy bark, which has been termed the 
oak of Van Diemen’s Land, both on account of 
the appearance and durability of the wood, and 
of the uses to which it is applied. Gum, of 
several sorts; almost equal to stringy bark. 
Peppermint — another wood of the same de- 
scription, but particularly used where facility of 
splitting is required. Among the ornamental 
woods come—light wood, the oak or beef-tree, 
honeysuckle, myrtle, and the cherry-tree. 
Woods that are much esteemed for the fitting 
up of houses, cabinet-makers, and others, are 
Huon pine, black and silver mimosas, pencil 
cedar, and sassafras. All the trees are ever. 
greens, and some of them, particularly the 
mimosas, put forth very rich blossoms in the 
spring; but the prevailing colour of nearly all 
of this description has been remarked to par- 
take more or less of yellow. The foliage is 
generally of a dark or sombre green, and the 
eye wanders over the wide expanse of dense 
forest every where presented, searching in vain 
for the relief that is afforded by the many vary- 
ing hues of the deciduous family. The varieties 
of shrubs are many, and extremely beautiful ; 
and several of them have very elegant flowers. 
It is extremely difficult to transplant them ; 
indeed, the only way of doing this with a 
chance of their living, is to be careful that 
there is a solid ball of earth, not less than a 
foot square, around the root; and provided 
this be well attended to, the season or period 
of the year is.of less consequence than some 
imagine. The winter months are, however, 
generally thought preferable to any others. 
In a work .of this kind, it would be impossible 
even to give a list of the names of the numerous 
shrubs and valuable plants which are to be 
found in many parts of the island; Mount 
Wellington alone would be an extensive field 
for the study of botanical inquiry. Among 
the most valuable yet discovered, might be 
enumerated the pepper-tree, the bark of which 
has proved to contain many valuable medicinal 
qualities. The tea-tree should not pass un. 
noticed, whose leaves serve as a substitute for 
those of the Chinese plant ; and although the 
beverage cannot be said to be equally as good, 
there is no question but that it 1s much more 
wholesome. The fern-tree may perhaps be 
ranked as the most elegant production of na- 
ture in the island ; but, as before stated, merely 
to continue enumerating the many varied sorts 
of shrubs, would occupy more room than could 
be well spared, without prejudice to other heads 
of which this work is treating. The botanical 
fever, now raging in England, has not yet 
reached this part of the world; all the study 





of the settler is horticulture, which proves un- 
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questionably the” most ‘profitable; indeed>-so 
little has botany been studied, that we believe 
it can be safely said, that there is only one per- 
son. on the island who makes it a business, that 
rson is a Mr. Scott, who is well known, hav- 
ing discovered the method by which he is en- 
abled to guarantee plants and seeds that may 
be required in the northern hemisphere.” 
From the country we naturally turn to its 
inhabitants. 
“ The aboriginal savages of Van. Diemen’s 
Land. were early distinguished for their ex- 
treme timidity and extreme cunning and 
treachery. Soon after the colony was settled, 
in the year 1805, a scarcity of provisions was 
felt, amounting almost to a famine. In this 
extremity the convicts were permitted to go into 
the bush in order to find food, and as the 
country abounded with game, they readily dis- 
pisariat it, and were subsequently indisposed 
to return and submit to the authority of the 
government. This state of things contintied 
until the year 1809 or 1810, and laid the founda- 
tion for that system of plunder which was de- 
nominated bush-ranging. The convicts leading 
this predatory course of life, continually asso- 
ciated with the aboriginal natives, whom, it is 
unquestionable, they treated with the most un- 
natural cruelty, taking away their women, and 
often murdering the men. The sea-faring 
people employed in the sealing-trade also 
united in the commission of these acts of 
cruelty ; and although the miserable savages 
were too timid to resent the atrocities com- 
mitted upon their tribes openly, they neverthe- 
less secretly speared their oppressors whenever 
favourable opportunities placed them within 
their power. Unable to distinguish between 
the class of persons whom I have described and 
the stock-keepers, they no doubt frequently 
vented their enmity upon the latter, and hence 
the enmity between the natives and the Euro. 
peans was extended. The savages having be- 
come more expert, became also more bold and 
sanguinary, and undoubtedly they would, with. 
out distinction, murder every white inhabitant, if 
they could do so with safety to themselves. In 
the year 1824, great encouragement was held out 
to the natives to seek the protection of the go- 
vernment ; and three tribes especially, the Big 
River, the Oyster Bay, and the Abyssinia 
tribes, were treated with peculiar kindness. 
Huts were erected for them and food provided, 
and they were sure of protection from all the 
respectable part of the community, as well as 
from the government. I had frequent inter- 
views with them myself, and held out to their 
chiefs the strongest assurances of protection. 
Still, their enmity was evidently unabated ; and 
Thave no doubt they were continually ill-used 
by the dissolute and abandoned convicts who 
had absconded either from the government or 
from the service of the settlers. From this or 
other exciting causes, the character of the sa- 
vages has evidently become more and more hos- 
tile; and although their natural timidity still 
prevents them from openly attacking only two 
armed persons, however great their number, 
bay they will, with a patience quite inexhaust- 
ble, watch a cottage or a field for days to- 
gether, until the unsuspecting inhabitants af- 
ford some opening, of which the savages in- 
stantly avail themselves, dnd suddenly spear to 
death the defenceless victims of their indiscri- 
minate vengeance ; and success in various in. 
stances seems now to have made them as eager 
in this mode of warfare (their object being to 
wee as well as to destroy the white inha- 
itants), as they were in pursuing the kangaroo, 
face them, will drive 
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and watch, until their unerring spears can 
bring some victim to the ground» ‘This, 
which is a faithful statement of our situation, 
must, I am persuaded, convince you that the 
hope of conciliation cannot at this time be 
reasonably entertained, nor can measures to 
attain it be any longer prudently acted upon.” 

“ What their language is (we are told 
by the Almanac) is not much known, but 
they have been noticed to sound the letter 
R with a rough deep emphasis, ‘particularly 
when excited by anger or otherwise; and that 
upon these occasions, also, they use the word 
werr, werr, very vehemently. Their usual food 
is kangaroo, opossums, or any other native 
animal they ean catch: They broil the flesh, or 
rather just warm it on the coals, and then de- 
vour it with greediness. » They likewise eat:a 
root which they sometimes find in the earth, 
and which is not altogether unlike a yam in 
taste. They never kindle large fires, lest their 
haunts might be tracked, but choose’ retired 
situations, and generally where provisions are 
easily attainable. They are extremely dexterous 
in the use of the spear, which they can throw 
at a mark, at a considerable distance, with so 
much nicety as seldom to miss it. In managing 
the waddies, also, they display great skill and 
prowess. When they fight among themselves, 
the chief weapon is the waddy, which they 
flourish in the air for some time, with bois- 
terous threats and gestures, and then fall to in 
good earnest. It has been said that their 
sculls are much thicker than those of Euro. 
peans. They had need be so, to receive some 
of the blows that are inflicted on these occa- 
sions, as they sometimes appear heavy enough 
to fell an ox. They are said to be extremely 
fond of their children, and that they treat their 
women kindly; the latter, however, are com. 
pelled to do all the drudgery of the party, as is 
usual with savages. In their natural disposi. 
tion, they have the character of being fierce, 
treacherous, and revengeful.” ° bs 

“ So far as means have been presented of 
judging of their numbers, they are very incon. 
siderable; probably not exceeding a couple of 
thousand in the whole island, and of these the 
greatest proportion by far are males. What can 
be ‘the cause of this departure from the usual 
rule of nature, does not seem explained, Some 
have supposed, that many of the female children 
are suffered to perish in infancy, not being 
thought by their mothers worth the trouble of 
rearing. Whatever it may be, the fact is, that 
there are at least six times as many males as 
females—some say, even more. They are per- 
petually engaged in conflicts between rival 
tribes, and wé are told that they are frequently 
attended by fatal issues. The settlers know, 
by experience, that some of these tribes are 
infinitely more savage and mischievous than 
others, more skilled in the arts of war, more 
treacherous, and more difficult to be wrought 
upon by any thing save unrelenting severity. 
Such, in few words, collected from the best and 
most authentic sources of information, are the 
aboriginal natives of Van Diemen’s Land.” 

Among the best efforts to effect so desirable 
an end, however, we see that a spirited indivi. 
dual undertook a mission among these 5 
ous savages., Of its result the annexed is the 
account. 

‘* In consequence of the return of Mr. G. A. 
Robinson from his conciliatory mission to the 
aborigines of this island, and his excellency the 
lieutenant-governor having expressed his desire 
that the committee appointed for this especial 





purpose should re-assemble and resume its sit. 
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mittee did meet from time ‘to time, and» have 
the honour now-to submit the following repor, 
on those points to which their attention was 
directed by his exeellency, and also on the sub. 
ject of your two letters of the Ist and 34 in. 
stant, which they have the honour to acknow. 
ledge, and upon which they are required to give 
their opinion, for the information of the govern. 
ment. The first subject of their inquiry 
to ascertain how far Mr. Robinson had sue. 
ceeded in the main and principal objects of his 
mission, viz. the opening an amicable inter. 
course and friendly communication with the 
whole of the black population’ of ‘this island, 
The committee feel -_ pleasure in testifying 
their opinion, that Mr. Robinson has, in a great 
measure, accomplished this subject, and that in 
so doing, he has manifested the most daring 
intrepidity; persevering zeal, and strenuous ex. 
ertion..: He appears to have-acquired a compe. 
tent knowledge of their language, enabling him 
to converse with them, and to explain the kind 
and pacific intentions of the government and 
the » settlers’ generally’ towards them. Mr, 
Robinson appears also to have gained the con. 
fidence of the natives to such an extent, that 
several of the most hostile class have put them. 
selves under) his protection, and he feels con. 
fident of the possibility of effecting the volun. 
tary removal of the entire black population, 
which he is of opinion is not more than 700 in 
number, in the course of two or three years, 
holding out to them inducements of food and 
clothing, and a country where, under. the 
protection of the government, they will be se. 
cure from the aggressions of the sealers and 
bush-rangers, and’ no restraint» imposed on 
their amusements and sports of the chase, 
This~circumstance leads to the~second- subject 
for the consideration! of the committee, viz. the 
selection ofthe most.eligible place for the im- 
mediateformation of an establishment to receive 
those that have beén taken, and for the future 
reception .of the whole of the aborigines. The 
committee have anxiously endeavoured to pro- 
cure the best possible information with regard 
to the different islands in Bass’s Straits ; and, 
after mature deliberation, they are unanimous 
in the opinion, that Gun Carriage Island, si- 
tuated between Great Island and Cape Barren, 
and about eleven. leagues. distant from. the 
main, ‘possesses more advantages than apy 
other island or place: whatever for such an es- 
tablishment. There is. excellent anchorage 
for vessels, and it is well supplied with wood 
and water: it is about two miles long, and a 
mile and a half wide, and is surrounded by 
several islands of the same extent. The na- 
tives will be enabled to pass over to Cape Bar- 
ren for the purposes of hunting ; but as it does 
not abound with game, they will return to the 
establishment, where they will always find food 
and clothing, &e. The island also abounds 
with ‘mutton-birds, and also the surrounding 
coast with shell-fish, their favourite foods.” 

Of the Company, the author of the volume 
speaks in the most sanguine terms: not so the 
Almanac, which says: _ 

“ The company itself is not, nor is it likely 
to become of a popular chatacter. The mer- 
chants view it. with distrust and. jealousy, 
although it is strictly prohibited from trading, 
and cannot, therefore, it may be presumed, in- 
terfere with them. The settlers like it not, 
regarding it as an overgrown monster, who is 
trenching upon what should wholly belong 
themselves. - It stands, therefore, in a manner, 
alone in the colony ; and if all its capital, or 
indeed any considerable portion of it, were a 
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vested in agricultural pursuits, in the manner 
that private settlers are to do, in re- 
turn for the land that is given them, the policy 
of introducing such a large establishment in 
a young colony might be less questionable than 
itis. As things now stand, the company has 
succeeded in becoming of upwards 
of three hundred thousand acres of land, upon 
terms that afford a most unfair comparison 
towards the private settler. The company’s 
capital is nearly all on paper—that of the set- 
tler must be all bond fide, or tangible ; and yet, 
with this manifest advantage on the side of the 
former, Lord Bathurst sanctioned its receiving 
land, in a greater proportion of acres. per 
nominal pound sterling, than what is awarded 
to the other, in return for his real and available 
capital. That the colony may have derived 
some advantages from the importation of the 
men, money, stock, &c., which the company 
has immediately caused, is not pretended to be 
denied; but so she would, and to a much 
greater extent, had the princely domain that 
has been given to it been parcelled out amongst 
private settlers. Whatever these advantages 
may be, they have most assuredly been pur- 
chased at a dear rate. Even gold itself may be 


* too highly prized, and, so far as opportunities of 


judging have been hitherto afforded, the honour 
of having the Van Diemen’s Land Company in 
possession of the fine portion of the island that 
now belongs to it, has cost its very extreme 
value.” 

These extracts throw a light upon the condi- 
tion and prospects of Van Diemen’s Land: to 
those interested in. farther information, we 
would commend the works whence they are 
taken. 








Letters to the Young. By Maria Jane Jews- 


bury.’ 12mo. pp. 254. 3d edition, revised 
London, 1832. Hatchard 


We spoke highly in praise of this little volume 
on its first appearance, and we now most cor- 
dially repeat that praise. -We remember, in 
some tale, read ‘* long years ago,” there was a 
king who had sentences from the philosopher 
and the poet inscribed in all parts of his palace 
in letters of gold. Did that monarch still exist, 
how many passages are here which might be 
most profitably added to his collection! Wit- 
ness the truth and beauty of expression in the 
following remarks :— 

“ Minds of a reflective, and somewhat timid 
cast, are most liable to the influence of morbid 
sensibility; they soon begin to look through, 
rather than upon, society, and consequently 
become disgusted with the construction of it. 
They serve their pleasures as children do their 
toys—pull them to pieces in order to ascertain 
their internal mechanism ; and their emotions, 
as the same children serve rose-buds—open 
them to accelerate their time of bloom. * * * 

“Melancholy consists quite as much in pride 
4% refinement ; in the pride of despising trivial 
Sources of enjoyment, as in the refinement 
which is keenly susceptible of trivial annvy- 
ances. A person striving to construct ‘happi- 
hess out of daily life, strongly resembles one of 
» smaller tribe of birds constructing its nest. 

he materials for this nest are in themselves 
mean and worthless—here a feather, there a 
ro yonder a spray! of moss, aud on that 
ao &@ tuft of wool: we despise or overlook 

13" but the bird, wise and patient in the 
Providential instinct of: its nature, sees differ. 
ently, and: confounds by its actions both man 
and his reasoning.’ It collects the small, con- 
materials, arranges them, and, when 





arranged, the feather, the straw, the moss, and 
the wool, having lost their separate insignifi- 
cance, form part of a beautiful whole, of a tiny 
but perfect fabric. Just so let us not despise 
trifles—any trifle, at least, by means of which 
an innocent gratification may either be impart- 
ed or received—and we shall find an aggregate 
of pleasure. The kind look or word that occu- 
pies but a moment, may, by its influence on 
the spirits, gladden a whole day ; five minutes’ 
conversation with a stranger accidentally met, 
may embody some information that we were 
previously ignorant of, or suggest some valu- 
able train of thought that might not otherwise 
have arisen.” 

There is one very interesting letter, tracing 
the influence of the Inspired Writings on our 
greatest poets. T'o select one or two instances : 

* Lord Byron’s descriptive apostrophe to 
Rome, as ‘the Niobe of nations, —‘ childless 
and crownless in her voiceless woe,’—‘ a marble 
wilderness,’ and ‘ lone mother of dead empires,’ 
—is in its primary idea of a decayed kingdom 
personified as a * woman forsaken and grieved 
in spirit,’ but an eloquent paraphrase of the 
opening of Lamentations—‘ How doth the city 
sit solitary that was full of people! how is she 
become as a widow ! she that was great among 
the nations, and princess among the provinces, 
how is she become tributary! she weepeth sore 
in the night, and her tears are on her cheeks : 
among all her lovers she hath none to comfort 
her: all her friends have dealt treacherously 
with her —they are become her enemies.’ 
Again: I know you greatly admire the same 
poet’s * Ode to Napoleon.’ Do so; but admire 
also Isaiah’s ode on the fall of Sennacherib, the 
Napoleon of Babylon; and observe too, that, 
independent of a general resemblance through- 
out in point of structure, Lord Byron’s first 
and finest stanza is altogether derived from the 
prophet— 

¢’Tis past~but yesterday a king, 
And armed with kings to strive, 
And now thou art a nameless thing; 
So abject, yet alive! 
1s this the man of thousand thrones, 
Who strewed our earth with hostile bones? 
And can he thus survive ? 
Since be miscalled the morning star, 
No man nor fiend hath fallen so far.’ 
*‘ He who smote the people in wrath with a 
continual stroke is persecuted, and none hin- 
dereth. How art thou fallen from heaven, 
O Lucifer, son of the morning! how art thou 
cut down to the ground, which didst weaken 
nations! They that see thee shall narrowly 
look upon thee, and consider thee, saying, Is 
this the man that made the earth to tremble— 
that did shake kingdoms—that made the world 
as a wilderness ?’ ” s m 
*¢ Campbell’s expression— 
* Her march is on the mountain wave, 


Her home is on the deep, 


will remind you of the Psalmist’s—‘ Thy path 
is in the sea, and thy footsteps in the great 
deep.” When a poet said that the Apollo Bel- 
videré appears to have shot the arrow ‘* less by 
an effort than a command,’ he expressed a noble 
idea, worthy the transcendent statue; but when 
Habakkuk says of the Holy One, ‘ He stood, 
and measured the earth; he beheld, and drave 
asunder the nations,’ the sublime conception of 
power exercised by the mere movement of witl, 
is carried to a height worthy the true and living 
God—the God of Heaven! Young well ex- 
presses the same style of sentiment— 


* Whose word was nature’s birth, 
The shadow of whose hand is Nature’s shield, 
Her dissolution his suspended smile.’ ” 


The similarity between. Jezebel and Lady 
Macbeth is also put in a most striking light. 





We give this volume its highest and its true 
praise, when we say we would place it in the 
hands of every young person. We know none 
among the female writers of our day for whose 
talents we have a higher respect than for those 
of Miss Jewsbury. The natural powers of her 
mind have received that best of cultivation, 
Christian philosophy ; and a beautiful purity— 
an earnest thoughtfulness—hope, “* which, like 
the lark, flies heavenward,’’—have been the 
result. Her style is rich and peculiar, where 
the thoughts are like “ apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver.” Few writers of the age have 
so completely made a temple of the mind, and 
a high place of the heart: there is not a page 
in the present work but is imbued with the 
strongest feeling of that religion which saith, 
“ Be not faithless, but believing :” ‘ weeping 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.” 





CAPT. MUNDY’S SKETCHES IN INDIA. 
Second Volume. 

WE intimated that if we found sufficient in- 
ducement in Capt. Mundy’s second volume, we 
would enter, pen in hand, into it, just as the 
gallant captain himself would with his gun 
into a second jungle where there was game to 
tempt him. Pursuing his interesting route 
with Lord Combermere, and head quarters in 
Rohilcund, we are told :— 

“ An experienced eye may readily distin- 
guish individuals of the two sects Mussulman 
and Hindoo, by a certain rakish, ‘ devil may 
care’ air in the former, strongly contrasting 
with the placid and orderly demeanour of the 
latter tribe. In some instances, however, where 
the dress and manners may haye gradually 
assimilated, there is still preserved one charac- 
teristic mark—the vest of the Islamite is uni- 
formly open on the left breast, and that of the 
Hindoo on the right.” 

But the remarks which have struck us as most 
worthy of attention, are those which relate to 
the present state of the Mahratta sovereign and 
people; and from these we shall make a few 
extracts, 

‘* On the western bank of the Chumbul (says 
the author), we encountered Major Fielding, 
assistant resident at the court of Scindia, 
who was accompanied by several chiefs of note 
—amongst others the commander-in-chief. of 
the cavalry, and the minister for foreign affairs. 
They brought with them an escort of a thou- 
sand horse ; and a more ragamuffin crew, dig- 
nified with the name of soldiers, I never beheld. 
That their equipments are mean and ill kept, 
and their doublets ‘ not over-new,’ is, however, 
not a matter of astonishment; since it is well 
known that the troops frequently go for years 
without receiving a fraction.of pay. Every second 
or third year they mutiny; and Scindia pays them 
up, after deducting about two-thirds of their 
allowance, for the expense of keeping their 
accounts, paper, ink, scribes, &c,—a strong ex- 
emplification of Mahratta discipline and Mah- 
ratta good faith, At first sight it appears 
strange that soldiers should continue in a ser- 
vice in which they do not get their dues; 
they, nevertheless, prefer it infinitely to ours, 
and for obvious reasons—English discipline is 
severe, theirs is lax in the extreme; our ses 
poys, though they receive handsome and regu- 
larly paid wages, get nothing beyond the fixed 
stipend ; whereas the Mahratta troops, in de« 
fault of pay, may seize by force whatever they 
covet from the defenceless ryot, without fear of 
retribution. Major Fielding informs us, that 
our visit to the country has proved an angel’s 
visit to the army, who seized upon this oppor- 
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of their dues, and positively refused in a body 
. to turn out on the important occasion of the 
British commander-in~chief’s arrival at the 
court, until their arrears were paid up. The 
Maha Rajah was thus constrained to draw from 
his unwilling treasury no less than five lacs of 
rupees for this The personal appear- 
ance of the Mahrattas is mean and unprepos- 
sessing. They have neither the fair stature 
and-noble bearing of the Mussulman, nor the 
delicacy of featute and elegance of figure of the 
southern Hindoo; and they appear to greater 
disadvantage in our eyes, that we have just left 
the territories of two of the finest races of 
people in India—the Seikhs and the Rohillas. 
Their ackn character as brave and 
skilful soldiers, however, amply makes amends 
for their personal deficiencies. * * * 
“In the afternoon, the two ministers of 
Scindia visited his excellency, and presented 
to. him about forty chiefs of the country—a 
rough, uncourtly crew, ‘ wearing a swashing 
and a martial outside,’ and armed to the teeth 
with divers-shaped daggers, shields, and im- 
measurable swords. As they severally ap- 
proached to present their nuzzar, they swag- 
gered up with a rakehelly nonchalance of man- 
ner, most of which:was perhaps assumed for 
the occasion. One fellow, when asked by an 
officer of the staff, if he understood Persian, 
.surlily answered, ‘ We are soldiers, like your- 
selves, and understand little else but fight. 


Our countrymen halted about five miles from 
Gwalior, at the hamlet of Jenaira, where Scin. 
dia’s court was held. 

‘“* In the-evening the commanderin-chief 
held a durbar- for reception’ of the Prince 
Hindoo Rao, the nearest male relative of the 
Bye Sahib, or queen regent of the empire, 
during the minority of the Maha Rajah. . His 
approach was first announced by breathless hur- 
karas armed with and soon confirmed 
by the distant jingling of bells, and the -disso- 
nant strains of trumpets and shawms; and 
finally by the glittering of the long lances-of 
his escort, consisting of a thousand cavaliers, 
and thirty chieftains of rank. His highness’s 
mode of travelling was quite new to us, and 
smacked more of the hardy warrior than the 
luxurious eastern magnate. In place of the 
usual silver-plated houdah, half-filled with soft 
cushions, his monstrous and beautiful elephant 
was provided with a kind of double saddle ele- 
vated high above his back, and ornamented 
with costly housings. The prince rode astride 
on the front part of the saddle, with his feet in 
silver’ stirrups, and guided the animal with a 
long silver ancoos, whilst the rearmost seat was 
occupied in like matiner by a favourite attend- 
ant, clad in complete armour., * * * 

** Hindeo Rao-is a short stout man, with a 
countenance indicative of courage and even 
ferocity ; his manner towards the British chief 
was cool, haughty, and provokingly indifferent. 
Among his own people I was not surprised to 
hear that he bears the character of a vain, 
overbearing prince, and to his immediate de- 
pendants, a cruél, tyrannical master. His at- 
tire presented an affected mixture of magnifi- 
cence and slovenliness. He wore a red muslin 
turban, put on puppyishly over one ear, and 
fastened, after the usual Mahratta fashion, 
under the chin with a silk scarf of green and 
silver; round his waist was a sash of yellow 
silk, through which was thrust a long straight 
sword, with a yellow velvet scabbard, and an 
equally long sword-knot of green silk fringed 
with silver; massive gold bracelets and amulets 





were —— round - arms, = a necklace of 
about strings of yellow s adorned his 
thick ae throat. Yet, under all these 
shewy paraphernalia, instead of the glittering 
keemcab dress worn by the rest of the chiefs, 
appeared a plain, coarse white cotton tunic, 
which, with an evidently affected contempt for 
the cold, was left unfastened at the neck, ex- 
posing the whole of his broad brown breast to 
the sight.. After the customary circulation of 
attar and paun, Hindoo Rao took his depar- 
ture, without much abatement of his sulkiness. 
His spleen had been, perhaps, a good deal 
stirred up by his lordship’s refusal to accede to 
the wishes expressed by the regent, that he 
and his suite should appear bare-footed in the 
august p of the schoelboy rajah. This 
point of etiquette was waved after some alter- 
cation, and we are to go to court, like soldiers, 
booted and spurred.” 

On returning the royal visit— 

“ The scene,” says Captain M., ‘‘ was, even 
to us, who had seen so much of eastern courts, 
novel and interesting ; the ceremony striking, 
and the locale very favourable for display. The 
interview between the two chiefs took place on 
@ pretty extensive plain, half surrounded by a 
crescent of heights, the view being suddenly 
terminated by the craggy and sombre fortress 
of Gwalior. This plain was completely covered 
by the cavaleade of the Mahratta sovereign, 
whose glittering spears and floating pennons 
we could distinguish even as far as the foot of 
the rock ; and each elevation of ground was 
thickly thronged with spectators. Every in- 
vention of barbaric pomp was lavished on the 
elephants and equipages of the Rajah’s imme- 
diate suite. The elephant of the Hindoo Rao, 
in + was the most beautiful animal I 
ever saw, and caparisoned in the most costly 
style; the whole of his head and trunk was 
painted in the richest colours ; he wore a deep 
frontlet of solid silver net-work, and each of 
his huge tusks was fitted into a sheath of silver 
richly embossed ; massive silver chains encir- 
cled his legs (which were about circumferent 
with a forty-years’ oak-tree); large and sono- 
rous bells of the same metal depended from his 
sides; his ears were decorated with silver ear- 
rings about six feet long; and his housings, 
the fringe of which reached nearly to the ground, 
were of velvet, embroidered in gold and silver. 
And here I should remark, that the Mabhratta 
elephants—at least those who are merely used 
for the Suwarree—have a style of gait and 
maintien peculiar to themselves, and are as su- 
perior in appearance to ours, as the English 
thorough-bred racer is to the earth-stopper’s 
hack. The Company’s elephants, probably 
from having been rode too young, and oppressed 
with burdens, shuffle along with short steps, 
their necks bent, and their heads hanging with 
the melancholy air of an Oxford Street hack- 
ney-coach-horse. The Mahratta elephant strides 
majestically along, his head elevated far above 
his shoulder, and his tusks standing out hori- 
zontally. The chiefs pride themselves greatly 
upon these animals, and take pleasure in teach- 
ing them a variety of tricks. As the procession 
passed one of the courtiers, who was riding or 
driving his own beautiful little elephant, he 
made it kneel down and salaam with its trunk, 
and then follow the cavalcade, still on its knees, 
for about one hundred yards. As soon as Scin- 
dia had arrived within one hundred paces of 
our party, he drew up his elephant ; and after 
the master of the ceremonies had passed and 
repassed—(and trespassed upon our patience) 
—about twenty times between the two great 
powers, a space was cleared from the curious 








Mahratta mobility, who seem to be endowed 
with the same sity for staring and 

as other mobs. The two parties descended gi. 
multaneously from their houdahs, and co. 
fronted each other, more like bitter enemies 
preparirx to come to blows, than as friends 
meeting in amity and concord. The old com. 
mandant—with his triangular, knave-of-spades 
face—then came forward, and, with the resi. 
dent, led the officers of the staff up by twos, to 
be presented to the Maha Rajah, who—no 
doubt well schooled beforehand—coolly and in. 
differently returned our salaams. Maha Rajah 
Mookub Rao Scindia, the descendant of the 
peishwa’s slipper-bearer, is about twelve years 
old, and, for a Mahratta, a well-grown, good. 
looking boy, though of unusually dark com. 
plexion. He wore a dress of quilted crimson 
silk, with pyjamas of gold keemcab, and a plain 
crimson turban, ornamented with a diamond 
aigrette ; pearls, emeralds, and diamonds, being 
profusely disposed over his whole person. As 
soon as the English staff had undergone pre- 
sentation, the Mahratta courtiers were, to the 
number of forty, introduced in like manner to 
the British chief: some of them were very 
richly accoutred ; and others, on the contrary, 
most shabbily and even squalidly attired. * * 
The accolade fraternelie between his lord- 
ship and the boy-king next took place; after 
which ceremony we all remounted our ele. 
phants, and having given his majesty a quarter 
of an hour’s start, in order to allow of his 
reaching the palace before us, we followed him 
to the ‘Mahratta camp.’ The amphitheatre 
of hills around us was crowded with moving 
masses of spectators, whose persons all bowed 
to the ground as the little despot passed. A 
body of about thirty camel-artillery separated 
the two cavalcades, and kept up a tremendous 
fire a disorétion. On passing a narrow defile 
in the chain of hills, we suddenly came in view 
of the Mahratta camp, stretched below us ina 
tolerably fertile and well-wooded valley, and 
bearing about as much the appearance of a 
camp as do the Pavilion and Steyne of Brighton. 
In place of tents, handsome snow-white mina- 
rets, temples, and palaces, peep from among 
the neem-trees in every direction; and we 
very soon found ourselves in a street as long, 
and nearly as well provided with shops, as the 
Chandee Chowk of Delhi.” : 

They afterwards witnessed some sort of Ori- 
ental tournament, and dined with the Mab 
ratta monarch. 

“€ Quitting the scene of the jousts, we pro 
ceeded to our dinner engagement at the roy 
palace, and after undergoing another durbar, 
which appeared even longer and more tedious 
than that heaviest of half hours which usually 
precedes a dinner-party in England, we were 
ushered in grand state into the banqueting 
hall, a lofty vaulted apartment, bearing more 
the appearance of a chapel than a dining te 
A long table was laid down the centre of t 


-hall, and a line of chairs ranged for the guests 


along one side of it, whilst the other was left 
open for the operations of the ministers to Our 
appetites, and to expose us more satisfactorily 
to the curiosity of the tors. The — 
were chiefly Hindoos of respectability ; a0 
was the first time that any of us 

waited upon at table by members of that n4 
The latter were composed of the Maha 
his relatives, and courtiers, who sat apart from 
the table, but in such a position as rere 
them to enfilade its whole length with 4 
curious eyes. The partial upraising, 100, rw 
silken purdar, above the door at the top ws 
hall, betrayed to us, that eyes invisible 
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below—those of the pretty pensioners of the 
zenana—were employed in criticising the Fe- 
ringees’ feast. The Hindoos are mere tyros in 
gastronomy, as compared with their more 
courtly and fastidious neighbours the Mussul. 
mans: some of their pillaus and cawabs were, 
however, sufficiently savoury. The dishes were 
not placed on the ; but were carried by 
troops of zealous attendants down the unte- 
nanted side of the table; each in rapid succes- 
sion presenting his smoking burden, describing 
its exquisite qualities with the eloquence of an 
auctioneer, and exhorting the guests in the 
most moving terms to partake of it. Refusal 
was out of the question, and in a few minutes 
my plate became a perfect mountain of confused 
sweets and savouries—a rudis indigestaque 
moles !—.a complete culinary chaos! Our en- 
tertainers must have thought us a right merry 
set of fellows, for we were all nearly convulsed 
and I was quite choked with laughter, excited 
by the very eager and enthusiastic manner in 
which some of the table-attendants displayed 
the good points of their respective viands. One 
fellow exalted a large fried fish in mid air, 
holding it up by the tail in his fingers; and 
wound up his declamatory eulogium by plump- 
ing it down on my plate, which was alread 
swimming with a kind of créme fouettée, ad- 
ministered by his precursor. A second uplifted 
by the leg, and twirled between his finger and 
thumb, a huge caw4&bbed capon, which, from 
its gigantic proportions, and the sprawling, 
untrussed state of its limbs, exceedingly resem- 
bled a young grilled Hindoo. No dish appeared 
& second time, each being carried off as it 
reached the foot of the table; series after series 
came in, and we might have been dining until 
this moment, had not his lordship requested 
their forbearance just as they were ushering in 
the fiftieth course. I omitted to say, that the 
table appurtenances were furnished. by the re. 
sident. Thus ended the first and only feast 
that I was ever bidden to by the disciples of 
Brahmah ; and if in culinary qualities it fell 
short of the Mussulman tables which had been 
spread for us during our tour, it was at least 
infinitely more productive of food for merri- 
ment. We rose from this amusing though fa- 
tiguing banquet, with heads aching from the 
Savoury vapours of the smoking hecatombs 
ped by our profuse hosts upon the altar of 
our appetites, and with sides aching from the 
cachinnatory convulsions we had undergone, 
semi-suppression of which was even more 
arduous than its unrestrained indulgence would 
been. * * ~ > 
“ In taking leave,” says the author, in con- 
clusion, “of this eccentric people, however, it 
is but justice to pay them the passing compli- 
ment of confessing that my personal acquaint- 
ance with them, slight as it was, tended to 
raise them a hundredfold above the standard of 
my preconceived opinion. The wandering 
horde of lawless freebooters, who, like a flight 
of locusts, spread for so many years their deso- 
ng influence over the fertile provinces of 
have at length, emulative of the more 
Tespectable bee, quietly alighted in one swarm, 
and gradually settled down into a regular go- 
Vernment ; contenting themselves with the re- 
Venues drawn from their own states, instead of 
playing the highwayman in the dominions of 
t neighbours : an amelioration in civil go- 
Vernment, as well as in moral policy, for which 
they are indebted more perhaps to the over- 
awing influence of the British power than to 
the march of honesty in themselves. Be the 
cause, however, what it may, the effect is bene- 
ficial. In Mahratta ethics, mewm and tuum 


yjare many difficulties to overcome; some con- 


are no longer so confounded and blended, as to 
be scarcely distinguishable one from the other : 
property is respected, as the rich Munny Ram’s 
unviolated coffers attest; hospitality and good 
faith towards strangers are in pretty good prac- 
tice; and heads rest with a tolerably secure 
tenure on their own native shoulders.” 

The rest of the volume is dedicated to sport- 
ing intelligence, a voyage down the Ganges to 
Calcutta, a visit to Peree the locale of Jugger- 
nauth, and an account of the v home vié 
the Cape, St. Helena, &c., in the Pallas, com- 
manded by Captain Fitzelarence. Of these we 
have left ourselves little room to say any thing, 
but will try to add a variety or two in our 
next. 








A Geological Manual. By Henry T. de La 
Beche, F.R.S. F.G.S. Second edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. 8vo. pp. 564; with 
108 Wood-cuts. London, 1832. Treuttel and 
Wirtz. 

Mr. DE ta BeEcueE has accomplished his task 

with industry and ability, and his Geological 

Manual is a valuable eompendium for the use 

of the student, or the reference of the practical 

observer.. In works of this description there 


nected with the author, others with the subject 
itself: among the first we may more parti- 
cularly notice the difficulty of even stating 
those results which force themselves upon the 
mind, without entering into the details which 
sanction them, and from which they spring ; 
and in the latter we most certainly have to 
consider with caution that repetition of organic 
species which has resulted from two very 
different causes,— the extent of the collateral 
branches of natural history, which are made to 
give their assistance to this laborious subject ; 
and lastly, the knowledge of physics, which is 
necessary when we begin to investigate the 
history and causes of any species of change to 
which the earth may be subject, whether past 
or future. The progress of logy has been 
acknowledged on all hands to have been pre- 
cisely the reverse of that which has obtained 
in the exact sciences. Men began with the tran- 
scendental, and advanced to the rudimentary. 
The first geologists elaborated their systems in 
their closets; the next race combined the facts 
of nature in the most philosophical manner 
that their abilities or opportunities permitted, 
and deduced theories, legitimately so called ; 
the last do little more than collate their note- 
books, — give a natural-historical account of 
what they see,— identify their shells or plants 
with Sowerby or Brogniart,—and deposit their 
insulated facts in archives, which are to be the 
mines out of which a future and happier race 
of philosophers are to draw conclusions and 
build hypotheses. From this state of modern 
geology, prosecuted in this country by men of 
independent means with zeal and enthusiasm, 
such a multiplicity of sciences, many of them 
burdened with enormous technical labour, have 

e necessary to form a complete geologist, 
that it is in vain to look for such a ** perfect 
monster.” Few works, pretending to repre- 
sent the science as it at present stands, have 
made their appearance these many years. One 
of recent date and unbounded pretensions has 
been extinguished by the anathema of one of 
the first authorities in Europe; a second, call- 
ing itself a System of Geology, never shook off 
the weight of the few columns which we de- 
voted to the analysis of its contents. Prof. 
Lyell’s bulky, but clever compilation, stands in 
rather an apocryphal situation, which may yet 
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the field almost without a rival, and certainly 
without any thing that approximates to it in 
simplicity of detail and correctness of execu- 
_ and which withdraws itself from the pale 

criticism by not attempting to enter upon 
those reer or those deductions which 
the author knew full well were to be drawn 
from the immensity of facts presented by this 
noble science. 

Mr. de la Beche’s work has been called the 
dynamics of 3 and we are certainly in- 
clined to think this not only the most inter- 
esting part of the science, but that which will 
ultimately lead to the most correct and definite 
views of the theory of the formation or de- 
gradation of the earth’s crust. Who would 
assert that a person unacquainted with the 
technical part of those branches of natural 
history which are necessary to the successful 
knowledge of the different formations, could 
not appreciate the constancy of the laws of 
superposition ? The doctrines of the paral. 
lelism of chains of synchronous elevation are 
purely dynamical considerations, and yet they 
will lead to an entire reform in the deductions 
as to the relative ages of basins and uplands 
as well as of mountain chains. As an after- 
consideration, geology is a science which ought 
to be, and will eventually be, treated ana- 
lytically, and the general principles deduced 
from previously collected data or accumulated 
facts. The superficial distribution of land and 
water should be studied after the principles 
laid down by De Humboldt; and we might 
say the same thing of those general features of 
the globe which give to it its irregularity, 
and whence originate its contrasted confi- 
gurations. The chapters on the natural his- 
tory of the sea, on active volcanoes, on coral 
islands, do not attain that perfection which we 
should have desired, more especially where, 
however, confined by the wish for brevity. 
Analysis is expected in the author of a Ma- 
nual, which must be considered the most va- 
luable and the most important which we pos- 
sess in the science of which it treats. 








England and France; or, a Cure for the Mi- 
nisterial Gallomania. Pp. 268. London, 
1832. Murray. 

A potitTicaL volume of very considerable 

talent, hot on the Tory side, and severely cen- 

suring every part of the administration of Lord 

Grey. Non nostrum, &c. 








School and College Classics. The first five 
Books of Livy, with English explanatory 
Notes and Examination Questions. By D. 
B. Hickie, LL.D., Head Master of Hawks- 


head Grammar School. Pp. 444. London, 
Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co. 3 
Baldwin and Co, 

WE rather suspect, for our memory cannot be 
expected to be so fresh over eight hundred 
Nos. as over those of a Py or two, that we 
have not particularly and individually noticed 
the volumes of this series of school-books as 
they have appeared. Dr. Bloomfield’s Thucy- 
dides (No. 738) and Stocker’s Herodotus we 
are sure we spoke of with the high encomium 
their excellence deserved; and we now take 
the opportunity to recommend, with this use- 
ful edition of Livy, the Rev. J. R. Major’s 
Orestes of Euripides, with a translation of Por- 
son’s Notes; the Prometheus, with English 
notes and examination questions ; Sophocles’ 
Cdipus Coloneus and Cdipus Rex, after the 
text of Brunck, edited by the Rev. Dr. Brasse; 
the Select Orations of Tnnauteney E. H. 





be redeemed; and the present work occupies 


Barker; and Twelve Select Orations of Cicero, 





from the Text of Orellius. All these are capi- 
tal school copies, and contain much eritical and 
general information of great value to the more 
advanced student, 

To such we would further. mention in terms 
of high praise ‘ Introductions to the Study. of 
the Greek Classic Poets,” by H. N. Coleridge,* 
in which will be found a mass of judicious re- 

mark and elegant literature, though adapted 
principally for young persons. 





Art in Nature, and Science anticipated. By 
Charles Williams. 18mo. pp. 324. Lon- 
dony 1832.) Westley and Davis. 

-Aw- engaging work, by which the may 
he led, not only into the elementary feouien 
but into a pleasing acquaintance with many 
interesting objects.of natural history:; Some:of 
the technical. terms are. perhaps rather, tough ; 
but there is a most, useful, mass of information 
communicated in. an entertaining way. 





Waterloo: @ Poem. By Thomas Jackson, Esq. 
Pp.'84;.)>Longman and €o. : 

A sort of rhyming review ‘of! this famous 

battle: the details of a despatch versified. 





Village Lectures: By the! Rev: J. D. Parme- 
ter, B.A. 12mo. pp. 200: Hatchard ‘and 


Son. 
Tne creation and fall of man are simply but 
emphatically illustrated in these addresses. 
Copious “and use is’ ‘made of the most 
learned and commentators; and altoge- 
ther the volume is one of practical and Christian 
merit: 
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SuggEsttons ‘on the 'a ies of ofganised 
beldge, which’ imply’ the cory ot ther rele 
tioris, and “the conditions of ‘their existence, 
imust always ‘be of considerable interest, to 
science ; but we doubt very much if the circle 
of -adopted by the author of. the 
worle;now sbefexe usycan do-muchi wwirds ad- 
vancing those interests. , The.doctrines of ana- 
logy, a8 assumed by the school which, from the 
days of Aristotle, has considered them as a series 
of ces which convey no_ idea of unity 
of composition ; the doctrines of the philosophers 
who suppose the necessity of conditions, as, a 
basis for the analogies of structure and function, 
implying a pesca type.in the animal crea- 
tion ; and the analogy opposed to affinity in the 
obscure, yet ingenious, theory of a reyolntion 
in circles of smaller diameters into others of 
greater, either of a binary or a quinary system, 
each circle being composed of a typical and of 
aberrant members,—present us with very dis- 
tinct’ and’ opposite conceptions of the import- 
ance of that analogy which as always been 
Known to ‘exist fn thé animal Kingdon and to 
the relations which the individuals of that king- 
dom'béat to ‘ong another. “On the discussion 
now pendi veen two celebrated faturalists, 
we ¢ Yeah to'the ‘opinion that the doc- 
tring’ of affinities,“ in ‘other ‘words, that the 
i. of Mr>MacLeay, i8'a natural one ; but 
the doétrine ‘which’ regards Viiltares, for éx- 
aniplé, as having an affinity among members of 
their own group, ‘but ‘only an logy to dogs 
arid td insects which fetd on Carrion |(Necro- 
phaga Latreille), is only a’ step’ towards that 
System which can tface a ecg of analogies 
throrighout the whole animal kingdom, and 
which must also be natural as long as organisa- 


* 12mo. 239. Part I. containing General I c- 
tion and Homer, J. Murray. am 





tion and function lend their aid in establishing 
those remote. analogies, ...It,,is mot whether 
analogy means the similarity.of two.things, or 
the similarity of sameness of two relations— 
“a resemblance of .ratios’’-(adyav suoorns), 
that can guide us in these researches; it must 
be considerations on the unity of composition 
evinced in the analogy in the organisation and 
condition of existence of creatures which have 
no immediate affinity to one another, which 
also demonstrates that the doctrine of analogies 
can afford us the same insight into a natural 
system as the doctrine of affinities, only that 
its views will be more extended, and its prose- 
cution will demand a more laborious inquiry 
into comparative anatomy. Tt is.on this ac- 
count that we point out the incapability. of 
Mr. Duncan’s work td forward the interests of 
science ; for, though crowded with interesting 
facts of analogous ‘structtre and analogous 
functions or habits of animals, is wants a phi- 
losophical basis to render them at all available 
to the OF Science. . The introduction 
of the vegetable kingdom in these analogical 
comparisons—for they cannot take a higher 
title—is, farther, @ mere object of curiosity, 
portraying ingenuity tn the author, but little 
novelty of research. 


The Aldine Poets, XIX. Milton, Vol. III. 
London, Pickering. 

AXOTHER worthy accession to) this justly po- 

pular work, and in, itself a charming volume, 

with the more miscellaneous poems of our im- 

mortal bard. 











Population Returns of Great Britain, according 
to. the-Returns made to Parliament in 1831 5 
. together with the Annual. Value of Real Pro- 
ry, a3. assessed in.,1825..: Arranged. in 
; Mipbahetiest Oxder by. John Gorton, Editor 
of the “ Topographical Dictionary.’? . 8vo. 
pp-112- .London, 1832. Chapman and Hall. 
WE Tecently noticed a publication of the same 
class ; and when we ‘look at the importance of 
these returns to future politics and statistics, 
we must. bestow our hearty approbation on Mr. 
Gorton for the pains he: has’ taken in’ going 
into the mostiminute details, and giving them 
the convenient: arrangement: of alphabetical 
order,‘ Reference is thus'made easy and im- 
mediate; and: the work, ‘at the same time 
cheap and. useful, is well adapted to the public 
wants. . We miss, however, the specification of 
males and. females, as in the original returns : 
we hope the-difference' of sex still exists, or we 
might conclude; as Mr. Gorton’s book does— 
“ End of Popuiation.’’ 








Roman History for Youth; with 76 Engravings 
Srom Drawings by Brooke, &e. &c. By Thos. 
Rose. London, 1832, 'H. Fisher and Co. 

Tuts is a very.concise and clever little epitome 
of Roman history, and excellently suited to the 
capacity of readers from six to ten or twelve 
years. of age. "The pictures are quite the thing ; 
atid the'separation of the notices of other objects 
at different. periods, from the historical narra- 
tive, is very judicious. 

ee 

Twenty Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. C. 
Girdlestone. pp. 360. Oxford, H. Parker. 

PRACTICAL, useful, cheap, and excellent in 

every respect: exemplary to the clergy as a 

clerical work, and one of the fruits, of a Chris- 

tian pastor’s duty conseientiously performed, 
this volume deserves, to be widely circulated 











among all classes of the community, 
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ARTS AND ‘SCIENCES.’ 

R. LANDER’s NEW EXPEDITION TO AFRICA, 
Tue preparations for this, interesting expe. 
dition are .proceeding ..with) activity,; and .it 
will probably \very,soon leave . the - shores .of 
England... It isnot easy to prophesy what the 
results.may be; but it is,surely an enterprise 
every way worthy of.the British character, and 
one likely to be. productive. of future conse. 
quences, the importance .of which it. would, be 
difficult. to.overrate either.in a commercial or 
in a.moral,and political view. Sir John Tobin 
is,,we,are informed, one ofits great promoters; 
and the; immediate, objects, contemplated. are, 
to.ascend, the Niger, to;establish a trade with 
the natiyes,,and.to enlarge, our geographical 
knowledge, of the country... When we look at 
the, dense, population described .in the brothers 
Landers’; joprnal,, itis, obvious, that. in. them 
may .be founda .mighty. market for the manu- 
factured, goods, and wares of England 5, for the 
cottons of .Manchester,, Glasgow, &¢. and for 
many other products of our.skill and industry. 
In. return, for, these; the, rich. commodities of 
gold, ivory, hippopotamus” teeth, and the more 
common articles. of. wood, peltry, gums, Koc, &. 
may. be imported, and, if encouragement. be 
given, indigo and. other valuable, things would 
be largely cultivated to, barter with Europe. 
And. yet nobler aims are before us,—the ending 
of the traffic in human, beings, and the gradual 
enlightenment and. civilisation. of Africa! ! 

‘To commence this auspicious work, Richard 
Lander sets out on his, third voyage to that 
country, accompanied by his younger brother; 
John, we believe, remaining as his /ocum tenens 
in the place bestowed upon him by government. 
The sum of 300/..has,.we are told, been already 
presented by)Sir,J.,Tobin.and, the individuals 
concerned.in the. mercantile speculation ; and 
it is. that the. Admizalty will lend.all 
the aid it can, even if it does. not send out some 
competent person, to.make scientific observa- 
tions and suryeys, which we should think very 
desirable... The steam-vessel, in which the tra- 
vellers embark,, will be attended by a sailing 
craft, with fuel, stores, and supplies, s0.as not 
to exhaust, the former on :her. progress to her 
destination. . She will ascend the river as high 
as is expedient, and become a depat, while a 
smaller steam-boat, of shallow draught, will 
adventure farther. up the stream. This is of 
cast-iron, and is. capable of going where there 
is four feet of water; and as Mr. Lander’s 
experience will carry him forward at, the time 
when the Niger is swollen.by the rains, there 
is_great reason to hope. that he will surmount 
every difficulty of falls, and currents, and flats, 
and reach the famous Timbuctoo in his iron 
shallop!. What will the natives say when they 
see. such a vessel, and impelled.by such a power 
as_fire-generated. steam? , Forth, our gallant 
countrymen; and may it prove that 

Audaces Fortuna juvat ! 

EGYPTIAN AND GREEK, ANTIQUITIES, vo 
We have Jately. been indulged and grati 
with the eaeniae of.a rich collection of the 
most interesting memorials of antiquity, made 
by. a, private, individual during ‘am extensive 
eastern tour,,and brought,to this country 
the highest state of preservation. Of the value 
of these treasures. we, ean convey but a very 
inadequate‘ idea. to our readers ; for they must 
be seen and examined in order to be duly appre- 
ciated... Mr, J Sams, the gentleman who be 
so zealously and successfully devoted bimse 
to this.pursnit,. not only visited Egypt, Syria, 
and Greece, but remained long enough in these 
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— 
countries.to enable him to,explore their hidden 
resources, and vey te light a multitude of 
objects which had in in darkness for ages. 
From the tombs of Thebes, from the mountains 
of Sinai and Horeb, from the valley of the Jordan 
as well as from the Cataracts of the Nile, from 
the classic depositories of Greece, from the city 
and from the desert, he has with equal dili- 
gence and ability increased his store, and now 
a mass of curious and instructive 
remains entirely worthy of a national museum. 
Though we ‘have spent hours in examining 
this multitude of vases, sarcophagi, papyri, 
inscriptions, bronzes, monuments, relievos, 
mammy-cases, hieroglyphics, articles indicative 
of the trades and professions-of the dead buried 
two thousand ‘years ago, manufactures, reli- 
gious emblems, paintings, sculptures, coins, 
medals, clay-figures, and natural'and artificial 
productions of every kind; we have found that 
to do justice to them our hours must have been 
extended to days and weeks. ly, man 
of the specimens are calculated to excite muc’ 
admiration and wonder; but it is as a whole 
that we are most tempted to extol the informa- 
tion they impress upon the mind. They teach 
us the progress of arts and sciences from the 
cradle of the human race, till we see them per- 
fected-in the immortal works of Greece. In 
numerous instances this transition is remark- 
ably illustrated not only by the finished, but 
perhaps still more by the unfinished examples 
of various kinds of production which Mr. Sams 
has been fortunate enough to secure. The 
painters” palettes, with their colours half pre- 
pared, ‘shew us more of the art of painting 
than any picture could do; the imperfect in- 
scription gives us more insight into the manner 
and method of perpetuating these prevailing 


‘memorials than the most polished marble or 


lasting brass,’on which the task has been com- 
pleted. It is a striking’circumstance, that all 
the monuments of ancient Egypt are covered 
with symbols and inscriptions, as if that people 
were determined that nothing respecting them, 
their rulers, their rites, and their institutions, 
should ever perish + yet all are lost, or at least 
involved in such doubt and mystery, that it is 
only now in our day, after the lapse of ages, 
that some approach has been made towards 
developing these unintelligible records! The 
collection of which we are writing is pre-emi- 
nently fitted to promote this research, not more 
by its splendid contents than by its novel and 
minute articles, which, as it were, open the 
private doors of the Coptic or Ethiopic arti- 
san, and make us as well acquainted with his 
internal economy as the costly sepulchre and 
magnificent temple tell of the Pharaoh and his 
historical deeds. The children’s balls and nine- 
Pins are fully as instructive as the pyramid and 
obelisks ; and will serve us better in regaining 
& knowledge of the early habits of our species 
than the sphynx, so hard to be unriddled. 
What may be the destination of Mr. Sams’s 


collection we cannot tell; but sure we are that | ca 


it ought to belong to the English nation. Such, 
we learn, is also the opinion of all who have 
been favoured with a sight of it, including 
several of cur most enlightened’ antiquaries ; 
a do trust, in spite of the too common 
eeling which depreciates what is so truly 
wealth, when compared with the merely eco- 
nomic, ‘usefal, and n , that ere long 
these relics of the old world will be safely ar- 
ranged in the British Museum. We have at- 
— no description of the Greek vases, &c. 

there are some of the most beautiful we 
ever saw, and singularly interesting from their 
mythological representations. 





Altogether, the view of the: collection has 
been one of the greatest treats of its nature 
which we ever enjoyed. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Mr. CowPER on improvements in the loom 
for weaving figured silk. The principle of 
figure-weaving consists in keeping up the pro- 
per threads of the warp while the weaving is 

oing on, and then dropping these figure-threads 
into their places again. This was illustrated 
on a large scale by weaving a figure with slips 
of paper an inch wide. The ordinary mode of 
raising the figure-threads was explained, and 
the beautifulinvention of the Jacquard loom was 
illustrated by drawings and models : by a series 
of threads attached to a board, a sort of work- 
ing diagram was formed. In the old mode the 
changes in the a ments of the figure- 
thread were produ by certain groups of 
strings being knitted together, and were limited 
to 80 or 100; in the Jacquard loom they are 
produced by perforated cards. A specimen of 
silk was exhibited, containing 400 changes, pro- 
duced by 400 cards; together with another 
specimen produced by 2000. 

After Mr. Cowper’s illustration, Professor 
Ritchie exhibited the arrangement he had made 
for obtaining the spark from the magnet, and 
exploding gases by its means. The experi- 
ment was very successfully performed several 
times. Mr. Faraday shewed the arrangement 
he had adopted for obtaining the spark, which 
he rendered beautifully visible. The magnet 
he used was the natural loadstone belonging to 
Professor Daniell. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL sociETY. 
On Monday last this Society held its first anni- 
versary meeting, when a very satisfactory report 
was made of its affairs. From this it er 
that 450 members had now joined the Society, 
and paid their contributions to its bankers :-— 
that of the sum thus accumulated, 36577. 10s. 
was invested in the purchase of 4000/. 3} re- 
duced. stock, leaving, on the 31st March last, a 
balance in the bankers’ hands of 6111. 14s. 7d. : 
—and that.the annual income of the Society 
was about 7002, exclusive of his Majesty’s 
gracious donation to it of fifty guineas yearly, 
to constitute a — for the encouragement 
phical science and discovery. | Par- 
ticulars were also given of the expenditure, 
which for the first eighteen months did not 
much exceed a year’s income. The report was 
ordered to be printed for the use of the mem- 
bers; and the election of council and officers 
for the ensuing year was proceeded in. 

The following were re-elected :— 

President,—Right Hon. Lord Goderich, 

Vice-Presidents.—G. B. Greenough, W. R, Hamilton, 
Esqrs., Col. Leake. 

Treasurer.—John Biddulph, Esq, 

Secretary.—Capt. M‘Konothie. 

Foreign Secretary.—Rev. G. C, Renouard. 

Counsellors —Francis Baily, -» Capt. Beaufort, John 
Britton, W. Brockedon, Ro! rown, rs., Sir A. de 
pell Brooke, Hon. M. Elphinstone, Col. Sir A. Frazer, 
Sir J. C. Hobhouse, Col, 


R. I. Murchison, Thomas Murdoch, Esqrs.. 
In the room of John Bar Esq. who tideek 


vice-presidency, R. W. Hay, Esq: was chosen; and in the 
places of Lord Althorp, Capt. Basil Hall, Mr, Hay, Major 
the Hon. G. Korea. Col. Monteith, Sir G. Murray, and 
Lord Barrow, Mr.A. Bach, Gem Sir A. 
Bryce, Mr. W. P. Craufurd, Capt, Owen, Dr. 
and Mr. John Ward, were elected into the Council. 
In the evening an ordinary meeting was also 
held, when a paper was commenced, contri- 
buted by Captain Owen, R.N., giving the par- 
ticulars of an expedition up the river Zamberi 
to Senna, performed, under his directions, by 


, 


some of the officers of H.M.S. Leven, when |” 


engaged in surveying the east coast of Africa; 


? 
in| recens discovery of, 
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but of this we shall not Offer ‘any’ ysis till 
it is concluded.’ A’ short’ ‘communication was 
also made, and‘ recéived with great satisfaction, 
that Dr. Richardson, the able ‘and intrepid 
companion of Sir John Franklin in “his ‘polar 
expeditions, had volunteered his ‘Services*to his 
Majesty’s eee to conduct an ition 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company's settlements 
to the Northern Ocean, in séarch of ‘Captain 
Ross ;—and that sanguine ‘hopés were enter- 
tained that this offer would be yand a 
small expedition fitted out accordingly. 


ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY: 

F. Baty, Esq, in’ the chair: — The foltowing 
communications were read: On ‘the 'tratisit of 
Mercury’ of May ‘5th,* fromthe Astronomer 
Royal, Mr. Riddle, Mr: Simms, and’ Professor 
Hamilton.’ Oni the’ oceultation of Saturn, on 
May 8th, from’Oapt Sthyth, ‘Mr. Sims, ‘and 
the Rev. 'M. Ward’ “New ‘method of clearing 
the-moon’s distance;-by Baron Zachs~—Method 
of ascertaining the‘rate of the modon’s' variations 
in right ascension; ‘by Lieuti Raper. Deter. 
mination of the’ solar from » varidus 
observations ‘of the ~— ty Fe —— 
posthumous... paper..by... [..Je..de..errer ; 
and two! other papers. » ‘Five gentlemen \were 
elected fellows, and M. Legendre, of tle French 
Institute, was chosen an associate. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
May 2d.—Mr.*‘Murchison, president, in the 
chair. Several fellows were elected., A paper 
was read, on the geological structure'iof the 
north-eastern part of the county of Antrim, 
by James. Bryce, jun. Esq. M.A., member_of 
the Belfast Natural History Society, .«c., and 
communicated by Mr. Murchison. ,, 

May 16.— The President, in the,chair, A 
paper. was read by,Rey. Adam Sedgwick, Wood- 
wardian Professor ‘in, the: University of Cam- 
bridge, on the primary stratified schistone group 
of jo ia 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

ROYAL SOCIETY: ay 
Dr. Bostocx in the chair. A “Was 
pattly ‘read entitled, on Herriot’s. Astrono- 
fithal Observations contained in his unpub- 
lished MSS., helotiging to the Earl of Egremont, 
by S. P. Rigaud, Civilian Professor im the Uni- 
versity of Oxford.. To the interesting contents 
of this communication ‘we shall hereafter refer. 
Lord Oxmanton, M,P. and Woodbine Parish, 
H.B.M. Consul at Buenos Ayres, were ad- 
mitted fellows. 








SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Hattam in the chair. Mr, Rogers 
exhibited one of two stone cannon balls re- 
cently found at Woolwich, about fourteen feet 
below the surface of the Mr, Blake 
exhibited a Roman urn, found at. Cisbury. Hill, 
near Findon, in) Sussex...DMr,, Wooleomb, of 
Plymouth icated, a, description of a 
Id. and, silver coins near 
that place, supposed. to, be Geltie or British, 

gh it had been the opinion. 4 1. that 
the Britons had no or .silvercoing before 
the invasion of the Romans. . They. were con- 
cave on one side, and ,consequ convex on 
the other, and, bore, representations pf,horses ; 
and some with only. the, fore parts, of, 5 
accompanied by dots in, particular places. [The 
description agrees much. with some British 
coins found near High Wycombe, in Bucks, in 


ee ae i. dog +++ -s 2 





Gazette of last week, page 297, where a 
transit will be found. 


"Y Vide L 
full account of 
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1827, and described by Mr. Norris in the 22d 
vol. of the Archedlogia, p. 297.] Mr. Watton 
exhibited an instrument of brass found on the 
estate of Mr. Chadwick, at Rochdale, under an 
ancient oak, and from its situation must have 
lain there when the acorn was deposited from 
which the tree sprung; it was composed of 
two semi-circular pieces united, forming a ring 
of about six inches diameter,— one part carved 
in a massive knotted pattern, the other smaller, 
and richly engraved. It is supposed to have 
been either a bracelet, a collar of a serf or 
slave, or to be worn on the breast as a badge of 
distinction ; probably the latter, as it appeared 
too large for a bracelet, and too small, as well 
as heavy, for the neck. Mr. Watton also com- 
municated five letters from Edward, the third, 
and Henry, the fourth, Earls of Derby, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, for raising men, 
arms, and provisions. 

May 17.—Mr. Hudson Gurney in the chair. 
Mr. Rogers exhibited an exquisitely carved 
~~ of Charles the Second, by G. Gibbons. 

art of a communication was read from the 
Rey. H. J. Todd on the Ocellum Promontorium 
of Ptolemy, on the Yorkshire coast, considered 
b Mr, Todd to have been at Flamborough 

ead, in opposition to Camden, and other 
authors, who have variously fixed it at Kiln- 
sea, Ravensburn, and even as including the 
whole district of Holderness. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
May 16th,— The President, Lord Dover, in 
the chair. A further portion of Sir William 
Gell’s learned work, in manuscript, was read 
by the foreign : the part selected re. 


secretary 
lates to the History and Antiquities of Cam- 
pagna. Earl Gower wag elected a member; and 
presents of books, é&c. were announced from 
members, 


sev 


ete. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Ricut Hon. C. W. W. Wren in the chair. 
Donations : from Viscount Goderich, Clough’s 
Singhalese and English Dictionary ;—from the 
President, the Parliamentary Papers on East 
India Affairs, published in 1830—1831, 14 
vols. ;—from Von Hammer, his edition of Mar- 
cus Antoninus in Greek, with a translation 
into Persian by himself; also the 8th vol. of 
his History of the Ottoman Empire, &c. ;— 
from Charles Coleman, Esq., his work on the 
Mythology of the Hindus, and a very curious 
representation of a series of temples, composed 
entirely of manuscript, on paper upwards of 
fifteen feet in length. The writing is merely 
a repetition of the name of the powrs Durga. 
The following papers were read,—An account 
of the Mookwas in the district of Putlam in 
Ceylon, by Simon Casi Chitty Monegar. They 
are a very industrious and peaceable tribe, 
whose customs bear a resemblance to 
those of the Nairson the Malabar coast. There 
were two or three other papers on agriculture 
and antiquities, by natives of Ceylon, commu- 
oe to Ba Society by Fag Colebrooke, 
to whom they were given for that purpose 

the pom Gang he was in that land. % 
paper by Professor Rask on the Zend language 
and the Zendavesta, was also read. M. An- 
quetil du Perron was persuaded that the Zend 
was the old language of Media, and that the 
books preserved in that tongue were the au- 
thentic works of Zoroaster, and, of course, 
written five or aix centuries before Christ. 
Mr. Erskine, in an ingenions and learned 
memoir on the sacred books and religion of the 
Parsees, printed in vol. ii. of the Bombay Lite- 
rary Transactions, considers, on the other 





hand, that the Zend is a dialect of Sanscrit, 
introduced from India for religious purposes, 
and never spoken in any part of Persia, and 
that the Zend writings were restored and 
brought into their ¢ form in the reign of 
Ardashir Babigan, or about A.D. 230. Professor 
Rask prefers the first hypothesis, as the most 
easy and natural, though far from being proved 
by Anquetil; and applies himself in the re- 
mainder of his to an exposition of the 
reasons which induce him to think that of 
Mr. Erskine the least tenable ; in doing which 
he enters into some details on the grammatical 
structure of the Zend language. 

re 








PINE ARTS. 

EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

[Second Notice.] 

No. 215. The Destroying Angels and Demons 
of Evil interrupting the Orgies of the Vicious and 
Intemperate. A finished Sketch of that class of 
compositions called by the Romans “‘ Visions,” 
not having their origin in history or poetry. W. 
Etty, R.A.—‘* A house divided against itself 
cannot stand.” Satan is here destroying his 
own work ; an operation in which we heartily 
wish him success. Incongruous, however, as 
the design is, it reminds us in many parts of 
the grandeur and energy of Michael Angelo ; 
and the fiesh is painted with a fulness and 
luxuriance of pencil which we should in vain 
look for in any modern artist but Mr. Etty. 

No. 222. Dinner-time. W. F. Withering- 
ton, A.—A delightful contrast to the last. 
mentioned subject. Here all is cheerful inno- 
cence, with which no fiend of darkness has any 
right to interfere. This pleasing picture is 
painted with Mr. Witherington’s usual care 
and attention to detail. 

No. 29. Rustic Civility. W. Collins, R.A. 
— Mr. Cane t t, with —— to this 
picturesque insborough-like perform- 
— have aptly quoted Campbell’s well-known 

ne: 

«* And coming events cast their shadows before.” 
We rejoice to recognise the full energies of his 
pencil in this, and again in No. 112. Shitéle- 
Players, where he has entered into the game 
with the spirit of an amateur. The scenery 
in both these charming works is beautifully 
picturesque. 

No. 133. The Forgotten Word. W. Mul- 
ready, R.A.—One of this admirable artist’s 
happy thoughts, clothed in his truly natural 
and graphic language. The puzzle in the boy’s 
look and posture is inimitable. 

No. 28. The Fair Maid of Perth ; St. Valen- 
tine’s Morn. W. Allan, A.— Much as we ad- 
mire the picture by this able artist, noticed in 
our last number, this certainly carries away the 
palm. We consider it one of Mr. Allan’s most 
successful productions; and if, as we under- 
stand, he has for some time past been labouring 

egg - nd 
of the return of his powers. 

No. 239. The Saint-manufaetory. T.Uwins. 
—Mr. Uwins has here produced a whimsical 
and entertaining display of superstitious mum- 
mery : @ pictorial satire well applied.. Such a 
manufacture was carried on in the days of 
Isaiah, and is described by the prophet in his 
powerful, and, we may add, graphic style. 

No. 30. Portrait of Rajah Rammohun Roy. 
H. T. Briggs, R.A. Elect.—The character of 
this illustrious and extraordinary foreigner, and 
the probable effect of his opinions and writings 
upon his coun and the world at large, 
added to the expression of his countenance, the 


dignity of his person, and the splendour of his: 
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costume, prevent us from viewing the present 
performance in any other light than as an 
historical work ; and that impression is con. 
firmed by the elevated and admirable manner 
in which Mr. Briggs has treated his subject. 

No. 24. The Juvenile Architects. D. Pas. 
more, jun—All that we have seen of this junior 
artist’s recent works, including that under our 
notice, justifies us in saying, that in subjects 
of a familiar description he has, by the clear. 
ness and beauty of his colouring, as well as by 
the skilful management of his chiaroscuro, 
placed himself above the greater number of his 
contemporaries. 

No. 194. Hero: Much ado about nothing. 
R. T. Bone.— An attractive and fascinating 
female ; pai with the clearness and in the 
style of Rubens’s celebrated Chapeau de Paille. 
No. 225. Sketching from Nature: a View in 
Kensington Gardens. H. P. Bone.—This is 
one of the latent beauties of Kensington Gar. 
dens, and is so entirely apart from their ge. 
neral character, that few but a painter in 
search of the picturesque would have discovered 
and brought it to light. 

We will now saunter into the School of 
Painting. 

No. 279. Whitehall Stairs, June 18, 1817. 
J. Constable, R.A.—Every body knows the 
anecdote of poor Fuseli, who, when he was 
keeper of the Royal Academy, on one day leaving 
his apartment, upon the first floor of Somerset 
House, for the purpose of ascending to the great 
room, then open with the exhibition of the 
year, roared: down the geometrical staircase to 
one of the servants of the institution, “ — 
pring me my omprella; I’m going to see Mr. 
Constable’s pietaré!” St. Swithin has again 
been inspiring Mr. Constable in his present 
work, which is watery and threatening ; al- 
though there is not quite so much of the deluge 
in it as in some of his former showers. Yet, 
with all his eccentricity of style, there are re- 
deeming excellencies in Mr. Constable’s pro- 
ductions, far beyond the reach of ordinary 
talents. The picture under our notice, for 
instance, possesses qualities of art sufficient to 
set up a score of mediocre painters. 

No. 355. The Fiery Furnace. J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A.—Judiciously placed by the 
hanging committee opposite the last-mentioned 
work, in order to prevent the ree be- 

ing d Certainly, since the imtroduc- 
the 2h chetion'snten Sons have broken out in 
art than formerly; and this is one of them. 
Another is, No. 256. ———, G. Jones, R.A. 
Bat these are not the only mischiefs of which 
the varieties of this ultra-brilliant colour have 
been productive im modern art. They fre- 
quently lead, in other subjects, to a foreed and 
unnatural splendour, painful te the eye, and 
whieh reminds us of Wolcot’s couplet : 
Go on, my lads; leave Nature’s dusky hue, 
And, by and by, she'll come and copy you!” 


Bridge. CC. Stanfield.— 
views of this event have already 
Mr. Stanfield’s, like the red of Moses, swallows 
them all. It is one of the most magnificent 
spectacles ever presented by the hand of art. 
We are absolutely transported to the spot, and 
partake of the excitement of the crowd wegu 
upon. There is that also which might ° point 
a moral,” in the dilapidated remains of the 
bridge, seen through one of the arches of its 
roud successor. 
PUNO. 333. The Wounded Knight. E- & 
Parris. Mr. Parris’s merits cannot be 





even in a corner ; but still this beautiful work 
was entitled to a more conspieuaus situation 
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It is of a very elevated character, partaking of 
the historical and the romantic. The figures 
are full of elegance and expression, and are 
exquisitely finished ; the accessories are well 
imagined, tastefully arranged, and skilfully 
handled 

tone of colour pervades the whole picture. 

[To be continued.] 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 
(Third and concluding Notice.) 

No. 359. King James the First and his 
Jeweller George Heriot. A. Chisholm.— This 
is decidedly the best work that we have seen 
from Mr. Chisholm’s hands, and places him in 
the first rank of the Painters in Water-colours. 
It is brilliant both in colouring and in effect, 
and tells the story very dramatically. In art 
it is no joke to represent laughter, and espe- 
cially “* royal cachinnation.”” Some sacrifice of 
dignity must always take place; and this to a 
certain degree is visible in the picture under 
our notice, which, however, is in all other 
respects an admirable composition. 

No. 126. Jenny Jones before Mrs. Deborah 
Wilkins. J. M. Wright. —Why where the 
deuce did Mr. Wright obtain his model for the 
vixenish fury of Mrs. Wilkins? We are un- 
willing to credit so foul an aspersion on the 
features of the beau sexe ; and rather imagine 
that the idea has been generated in the mind 
of the artist, as that of the Olympic Jupiter 
was in the mind of Phidias. 

No. 341. The Page. W. Hunt.—In our 
first and general view of the exhibition we 
mentioned this performance with just commen- 
dation, under the title of ““A Negro.” In ad- 
dition to its excellence in tharacter and execu- 
tion, it is better proportioned to the field of the 
picture than most other heads ‘by the same 
powerful and fertile artist. 

No. 360. The Seamstress. W. Hunt.—In 
our opinion, the most beautiful of Mr. Hunt’s 
single figures. ‘The charm of simplicity and 
sentiment was never more successfully repre- 
sented. 

No. 4. Dort,.Evening. 8. Austin.—To 
this animated scene Mr. Austin has imparted a 
character of light, with a transparency of co- 
louring, which it would be difficult to surpass ; 
and in No. 201, Landscape on the Severn, he 
has invested a simple and ordinary group of 
trees, a flat country, and a little stream, with 
an interest which no ordinary powers could 
have conferred on them. 

No. 31. Isaac of York, Rebecca, and Gurth. 
J. W. Wright.—This artist is, we believe, a 
Junior of that name; but he promises soon 
to rank with his seniors. His figures, 
however, are rather too large for the space of 
his picture; and the character of Gurth is a 
little too elevated : that of Rebecca is beauti- 

y interesting. No. 409, The Confidential 
Communication, by the same artist, is replete 
with taste and elegance, and is sweetly executed. 

No. 98. The Charlton Woods, near Green- 
wich (a study from nature), with Fallow Deer. 

son and Hills. No. 179. Cattle—Scene 

on the Banks of Loch Lomond. Hills and 
-—Never did any two artists unite their 
Powers with more complete success. It is im- 
— to conceive any thing more clear, 
a and natural, than these charming 


No. 156. The Lump of Pudding ; No. 170, 
w. 


ot Bread and Milk. unt. — Truly 

comic, When Mr. Hunt condescends to make 

ant he does it, like Samson, with a strong 
+ we allude to his vigorous execution. 


; and a rich, deep, and harmonious | 


No. 84. Pastorella discovered by the Shep- 
herd—Evening. G. Barret.—A composition of 
classic elegance and taste, with a due portion of 
the natural and the picturesque. The figures 
are so much in the style of Cristall, that on the 
first glance we imagined the performance 
was from the pencil of that veteran artist; the 
absence of whose fine works from the exhibi- 
tion of this year we the more regret, as we un- 
derstand that it proceeds from ill health. No. 
102, Sunset, also by Mr. Barret, is a most 
brilliant display of tone and colour. 

No. 111. <Arethusa, pursued by Alpheus, is 
transformed by Diana into-a Fountain. 
Fielding. —A beautiful representation of the 
coy nymph, in her ‘‘,melting mood.” 

No. 118. The Flight into Egypt. F.O. Finch. 
—The figures entirely subordinate to the effect 
of light seen through the trunks and branches 
of a forest: the whole very original, both in 
character and in treatment. 

No. 272. Two Sisters contemplating the 
Portrait of their deceased Mother. Miss L. 
Sharpe.—Interesting from the beauty of the 
character, the pathos of the sentiment, and the 
style of the execution. 

No. 3. King Cophueta and the Beggar 
Maid. H. Richter.—So little has the fair 
lady the appearance of poverty, that on our 
first glance at the picture, we imagined the 
subject to be the interview of Solomon with 
the Queen of Sheba. It is, however, in Mr. 
Richter’s purest and best style. 

No. 257. Interior of the Abbey of St. Oiien, 
showing the Jubé which formerly stood at the 
entrance of the Choir. The Figures represent 
the Obsequies of the Cardinal d’ Amboise, in 
1510. F. Mackenzie——We understand that 
the elegant and tasteful piece of architecture 
principally alluded to in the above title was 
destroyed during the French revolution ; and 
that it has been represented fri its original state 
from such documents as Mr. Mackenzie, who 
has executed his difficult task with great skill, 
could procure. 

Having thus noticed in detail some of the 
prominent features of this truly interesting 
exhibition, our limits compel us to content 
ourselves with indicating by number and name 
a few of the most attractive among the re- 
mainder, viz. :— 

No. 16, At Mousehole, Mount’s Bay, Corn- 
wall, H. Gastineau; No. 21, The Head of 
Corra Lin, Ciyde, W. Nepfield; No. 23, At 
Venice, No. 24, At Ulm, S. Prout; No. 30, A 
Fort on the Genoese Coast, with native Fisher- 
men, W. Walker ; No. 55, Hétel des Veloci- 
feres at Rouen, being a part of the remains of 
an aneient Convent, with the Paris Diligence 
preparing to depart, F. Nash; No. 57, A Corn- 
field, Lincoln in the distance, P. Dewint; No. 
127, Fruit, Miss Byrne; No. 133, Fishing- 
hut, at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, W. Evans; 
No. 140, On the Tees, near Athelstone Abbey, 
Yorkshire, H. Gastineau ; No. 143, Cottage 
Scene, in the Grove, Droxford, Hants, W. 
Evans; No. 150, Entrance to Gunton Park, 
Norfolk, J.S. Cotman ;. No. 189, West Front 
of St. Paul's, from Ludgate Street, R. H. 
Essex ; No. 193, Fruit, Miss Byrne ; No. 204, 
Interior of the ancient Church of St. Valentine, 
at Jumieges, on the Seine, F. Nash; No. 241, 
Entrance to Haddon Hall, D. Cox ; No. 246, 
Candebec, W. Scott; No. 286, The Deserted 
Garden, G. Barret; No. 287, A Bittern, W. 
Hunt; No. 295, Chedder Cliffs, Somersetshire, 
S. Jackson; No. 309; Interior at Haddon 
Hall, Derbyshire, G. Cattermole; No. 312, At 
Maidstone, G. Pyne; No. 319, Sundries, 





W. Hunt; No. 361, The Mountain Stream, 





ee 
J. Byrne, No. 365, Naples—Santa Lucia, 
J.D. Harding; No. 377, Retirement, G. Bar- 
ret; No. 383, Fruit, Miss Scott; No. 385, 
Desdemona and Emilia, J. W. Wright, &c. &c. 

ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND- 

Ow Saturday this benevolent institution held 
their usual anniversary dinner; Lord F. L 
Gower in the chair ; but in consequence of the 
excitement that prevailed, there was but a thin 
sprinkling either of artists or amateurs. We 
are sorry to see politics carried to such an ex- 
tent, that people met together for the purposes 


T. | of charity and social enjoyment, should almost 


the first thing try to mar both, and excite 
angry feelings :—we allude to those sapient 
gentry who chose to hiss the health of our good 
King and Queen. The dinner was capital, 
and, with this exception, went off very well ;— 
especially as the subscription list was good, and 
munificently headed by the sovereign whose 
name was so ungratefully insulted. 


SALES OF PICTURES. 

Mk. Puriirps’s room was crowded with ama- 
teurs yesterday, to attend the commencement 
of the sale of Mr. Morant’s pictures. That 
worthy gentleman, and constant friend of the 
arts and artists, has, we learned with regret 
from Mr. Phillips’s opening address, been 
obliged to leave London, in consequence of ill 
health, and submit his fine collection, of some 
forty years, to distribution. We have rarely 
seen an auction-room hung ronnd with so many 
attractions, principally small cabinet pieces, 
and all of them of unquestioned originality. It 
was stated that they cost Mr. Morant above 
22,0007., and we have no doubt of the fact, 
even allowing for the taste and judgment with 
which he purchased; for there are a hun- 
dred and twenty capital old masters in the first 
two days’ sale, and seventy of our most emi- 
nent living artists in the third. The great 
variety and the character ‘of these works made 
the exhibition for the last few days quite a gay 
resort; and above seven thousand persons 
visited the spectacle. 

From Bond Street we travelled to Pall Mall, 
to look at a collection of pictures, some of them 
of very high quality, and for sale next week by 
Mr. Foster. Among these, passing by some 
genuine Morlands, Gainsborough, estall, 
Loutherbourg, &c. &c., we ought to notice a 
few chef-d’euvres. A rg fama by Titian ; 
a head, by Cofreggio; a Proccacini; a Gior- 
gione ; a monk, by Velasquez ; an early Claude; 
and a perfect specimen of Jan Steen, particu- 
larly struck us; the Titian, Velasquez, and 
Correggio, especially, as worthy of the best at- 
tention of the lovers of excellence in the art. 

MURILLO. 

We have seen an Exhibition in Old Bond 
Street of three pictures by Murillo, which is 
well worth visiting. There are two single 
figures—the one a Galley-Slave, the other a 
N Boy—and a composition, “ Isaac blessing 
Jacob.” The last, especially, is one of the 
finest specimens of this celebrated master that 
we have ever met with, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Webb, the Engraver.—In one of the 
recent Nos. of the New Sporting Magazine is 
a beautiful head of an English setter, engraved 
by J. Webb, from a picture by Edwin Land- 
seer, R.A. We mention it at the present mo- 
ment, because we understand that Mr. Webb 
died suddenly last month, leaving a widow and 
family in a state bordering on destitution. We 





trust that the hand of liberality will be ex- 
tended to their relief. 


Lord F. Leveson Gower. Drawn from Life 
on Stone by F. W. Wilkin. 
Force and sweetness are the characteristics of 
this fine drawing. Having been executed at 
once from nature, it has a remarkable air of 
truth and originality. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE EPPING HUNT. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Srr,—I vould be hobl b hacceptance 
hinclosed heffusion. cai een — 


: E. SIMPKINS. 
Tue first time I ‘unted I ne’er shall forget,., 
*Twas to Hepping I vent, and I got werry 

vet; 





ts 
The rain rattled down so unkimmonly fast, 
That I thought I should surely be drownded 
at last. [thin, 
My new leather breeches, though not werry 
In less than a jiffey stuck tight to my skin; 
And my beautiful coat, of a beautiful green, 
The most beautiful bottle vot ever vas seen, 
In the same little time vas all vet through and 
_ , through, [new. 
Which griewously wexed me, because it vas 
But seeing as ‘ow I vas fairly let in 
For a sousing, I made up my mind for to grin ; 
And grin then I did, first at this and then 
that— 
At Jinkins’s coat and his shocking bad hat, 
At Higgins’s ‘oss, and at Higgins’s boots, 
At the warious coats and the divers surtouts. 
But, O! ‘ow delighted I vas at the start ! 
Ven me stag vas turned hout on the ‘ill from 
e cart, n 
And the ‘ounds followed a’ter—the ‘unt vas 
And, in spite of the yeather, ’tvas capital fun ; 
Avay ve all scampered, men, ‘osses, and all, 
Till ve came to a leap, ven I came for to fall 
Slap into a ditch: t h I vas’nt much ‘urt, 
I did’nt much like being kivered vi’ dirt ; 
But I thought it a trifle, for looking around, 
I saw lots of ‘untsmen stretched out on the 
ground, 
Amongst them vas Higgins and Higgins's son, 
In short, more vere hunder their ‘osses than on. 
I mounted again, clapped my spurs in, but, 
zounds ! 
The never a bit vould my ‘oss reach the ‘ounds; 
Thinks I, is he hinjured? I'll get off and 
see— 
And, sure as a gun, he had broken his knee ! 
I thought that my ‘unting vas now at_an end, 
Ven a man who vas thrown came and hoffered 
_ _ to lend 
His ‘unter, prowided I’d let him ‘ave mine, 
To go to a surgeon’s—for he'd hinjured his 
spine, 
The swap was heffected, and hoff at full speed 
His hanimal started—no spurring he need ; 
He fairly ran off, but so little I cared, 
That stag, ‘ounds, and ‘untsmen, amazingly 


Stared, 
As I distanced them all, like a shot from a gun, 
Or a cloud in a tempest, wot passes the sun ; 
Thinks I, he’ll be tired afore the next mile, 
So I gave him his ‘ead till he came to a stile, 
Ven I pulled him up sharp—bus ’tvas pulling 
in vain, 
For hover he lept, and I fell hoff again. 
This fall vas a sickner—I came on my nose, 
And thought that my days had now come to a 
close, [in need, 
Ven a friend picked me up—and a friend ven 
As the proverb remarks, is a friend, sir, in- 


sty? dy pee sound, to my 

vife 

Who svears to this day that John’ Brown 
saved ~ life— wn, 

Vich he sartainly did; so my blessings on 

For bringing me hup in his buggy to town. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
JOHN TAYLOR, EsQ. 
Tue author of Monsieur Tonson, &c., “ bade 
the world good night” last. week, and was on 
Monday buried at the parish church of Blooms- 
bury. For more than forty years connected 
with the public press of London, and much 
with the. theatrical world,” few “men were 
more generally known’ to the wide circles of 
society than Mr. Taylor, He was thé sori of the 
celebrated Chevalier Taylor, Whose travels over 
the Continent as the curer of all diséases, boast- 
ed an éclat unrivalled in more modern timés. 
Early introduced by him to life, Mr. Taylor 
himself practised with considerable reputation as 
an oculist ; but his vocation was for the drama, 
journalism, and light literature; and he almost 
entirely gave up his profession to follow these. 
Mr. Taylor, we presume, wrote a greater num- 
ber of prologues and epilogues than any man 
that ever existed; and he also produced an 
immense multitude of compositions on almost 
every subject, — friendly tributes on happy, and 
consolatory verses on sad occasions, lines on 
pictures, (for he was attached to, and no mean 
connoisseur in the fine arts,) songs, epigrams, 
and in short every species of poetical produc- 
tion. Some of his humorous pieces are pos- 
sessed of great merit : his Monsieur Tonson, 
for instance, is not surpassed by any thing of 
the kind in the English . The small 
volume in which it appeared had several similar 
stories of hardly inferior point and merriment, 
including a story of Hayman and the Lion. 
In his later years Mr. Re ea published a 
larger collection of his mi ies ; but they 
were not deserving of being remembered beyond 
the period and circumstances which had elicited 
them. Mr. Taylor also wrote, we believe, a 
pamphlet on dispute at the Haymarket 
Theatre (1791), and the brief biographical 
sketches which accompanied Cadell’s British 
Gallery of Portraits. He was a clever and 
well-informed dramatic critic, and lived on 
terms of intimacy with all the principal per- 
formers of his day, being farther connected 
with the Kemble family by marriage,—his first 
wife and, we believe, Mrs. Stephen Kemble 
were sisters. In private Mr. Taylor was known 
to thousands as a most facetious companion. 
He was a punster of invincible perseverance, 
but often said very witty things; and in his 
better days was, perhaps, as entertaining in 
conversation, with anecdote, playfulness, and 
satire, as any man within the bills of mortality. 
He was for a long period a proprietor of the 
Sun newspaper, to which hé contributed every 
sort of authorship to which the columns of a 
periodical is open. Mr. Taylor was acquainted 
with many of the, most distinguished indi- 
viduals of the age. By his second marriage, toa 
Scottish lady of highly respectable family, he has 
left a son, whose amateur musical talents are of 
a delightful order. Infirmities and had of 
late years withdrawn him much from his wonted 
places; so that his loss will not be so obvious 
as if he had fallen in his gayer era, when, in- 
deed, few men could have been more missed, 
even from the wide society of the metropolis, 
than John Taylor. It is believed that he has 
left MSS. of his Reminiscences; and if they 





embody what used to be his conversation, they 
must be very amusing. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


THE GARRICK CLUB PAPERS, NO. xrit. 


ananadia “Garrick Cli. — 
On Saturday, a number ‘Of members of the 
Garrick Club gave a farewell dinner’to their 
president, the Earl of Mulgrave, on the eve of 
his departure, for the government of Jamaica. 
About fifty sat down to dinner; but as this 
is to be considered rather a private mark. of 
esteem and respect than a public meeting, we 
forbear going into details. Suffice it to say, 
that the Earl of Glengall filled the chair, and 
that the convivial enjoyment of the evening 
was upheld with unabated good humour and 
pleasantry to the midnight hour. On his health 
being drank, Lord Mulgrave addressed the 
company in an elegant and feeling manner; as 
did, at subsequent periods of the entertainment, 
Lord Glengall, the Marquess of Clanricarde, 
Mr. Frank Mills, Mr,.Frank Sheridan (who 
being toasted as the grandson of Richard Bring- 
ley. Sheridan,: returned thanks ina neat aud 
appropriate. speech), Mr..Mathews, Mz, She- 
ridan Knowles, and, others... he agreeable 
alternation of song and. humorous ballad was 
happy kept. by Duruset, Power, Mathews, 
and Mathews.junior, who chanted. one piece as 
full of pun and point as it,could well be stuck. 
We are inclined to suspect that this smart and 
amusing. composition also owed its authorship 
to the singer, The party broke up highly de- 
lighted with their treat, and only desirous of 
nnending it on more auspicious occasions than 
such as the loss of their valued president. 
London, May 14, 1832. 

Sir,—Your correspondent in the last Literary 
Gazette (answering the extract of a letter from 
Edinburgh, inserted in the preceding publica- 
tion) seems to mistake the whole point. The 
question is not, whether Ben Jonson was sent 
home drunk by young Raleigh to his father, 
Sir Walter, who, in 1613, was then in the 
Tower; but whether there is any trath in the 
statement of Aubrey, Antony Wood, and 
others,’ that ‘Ben’ Jonson was at any time 
tutor to young Raleigh ? His biographers fix 
upon 1593, when young Raleigh was not born ; 
but anquestionably the fact is, that Ben Jonson 
was his tutor in 1613; and we have the poet s 
own evidence for asserting that young 
did make him drunk, ‘and sent’ him home in 
that state. “The last is only important as con- 
firmatory of the first, regarding the tuvorship ; 
for nobody will hesitate long in. believing, thst 
it not eaiequenty happened to old Ben to be 
sent home drunk. For my part I like him the 
better for it; and his company at the Mitre 
and Mermaid, whether drank or sober, must 
have been delicious, though, perhaps, 4 
a ical. 

can vouch for it, that if your correspondent 

will éxamine the original ‘MSS.°at annet 
(I think in the Advocates’ Library), he wi — 
that Drummond, of Hawthornden, gives 





story as it was related to him by Ben Jons00, 
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not a little “ scandal about Queen Elizabeth,” 


particularly. 
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of a nature not tote 
It is many years eince-T was in 
still I can bear oup‘the gemeral 
extract of a Jetter ftom thenee. 

I dare-say that Mr. sg ater ought of 
looking at pers ; earnestly wish that 
oe Ud undertake to publish all that 
is new and in them, especially the ad- 
ditions to thé. Conversations between Ben Jon- 
son and Drummond. ~The MSS. include a 
number of unprinted.poems by Drummond ; to 
the excellence of some of _— especially ~ 
nets, I ‘ou to aceept my testimony, unti 
better prs Be is prodaeed in their favour. 

JT am, &c. D, A. 








MUSIC. 
MRS. ANDERSON’S CONCERT, 
Or the numerous concerts which it is our yearly 
pleasure to attend, we know of none more in- 
variably distinguished than those of Mrs. An- 
derson ; nor has the one for the present season, 
which took place on Friday, the 11th, proved 
any exception to our remark. We al- 
ways observe a happy peculiarity in this lady’s 
arrangements, that they are so tastefully made 
as to afford no fatiguing preponderance of either 
the vocal or instrumental parts, but meet ex- 
actly what our neighbours the French would 
term the juste milieu. Mrs. Anderson, although 
suffering from illness (for which an appeal was 
made, but of which, in the brilliancy of her 
execution, not the slightest traces were disco- 
verable), performed several pieces on the piano- 
forte, selected from Mozart, Czerney, and 
Hummel, which were ‘listened to with the 
deepest’ attention and delight. Mori, who 
seems to have caught fresh inspiration from 
Paganini, Harper on the trumpet, and Miss 
Windsor, who executed a concerto on the harp 
with much’ skill and ‘admired effect, ‘afforded 
their unequalled aid. “Madame~ Mariani, who 
hasbeen since so well received at the King’s 
Theatre, made her first aj ce on'this oc- 
casion before an English audience. The fine 
deep tones of her contralto voice have much in 
them to impress, but are certainly better adapted 
for the large area of the Opera House than the 
confined space of a concert-room. -- Madame 
Cinti Damoreau, Donzelli, and De Begnis, in 
the merry terzetto of Vada si via di qua, eli- 
cited a lsughing and unanimous encore. The 
whole performance was of the most effective 
kind, and gave the greatest possible satisfaction. 





Mr. Wigley’s Concert, at Mr. Penn’s, on 
Friday week. A great variety of musical talent 
contributed to the amusement; of the evening. 
Mr. Wigley’s duet with his daughter was 
warmly applauded ; and Mr. Parry’s. perform- 
ance on the harp (one, of our delicious old 
Welsh airs) drew forth a hearty encore. Miss 
Bellchambers, again, struck us as being much 
a perhaps, oe all the entertain. 

our favourite was Mori’s exquisite per- 
formance on the violin, . a 





DRAMA. 
KING’s THEATRE. 
Om: Saturday was produced Pacini’s serious 
opera of Gh Arabi nella Gallia, which might 
have been called any thing else with as good 
reason ; for, from beginning to end, one could 
never make out the point at which it was to 
mish; and, to tell the truth,.we were just as 
Wise at the end of the chapter. The music is 





of a_scientific ing character, 


and in many parts,strongly reminds us of the 
former works of the same composer. The cho- 
ruses are the best, but. even they are noisy. 
The great attraction or attractions of the 
evening were Madame Mariani and Signora 
Grisi, two new, and nearly the last of Mr. 
Mason’s promised novelties; and with them he 
has faithfully and amply redeemed his promise 
to the public on opening his season. Mariani’s 
voice is one of the finest and most powerful 
contraltos we have heard for a long time : 
of her looks we will say little, except just a 
hint to those who recollect Pesaroni, that Ma- 
riani might draw lots with her for loveliness ; 
but there is withal something very intelligent 
in her face when lit up with expression, and 
when she sings, one,no longer thinks of the 
defects of one portion of the system, which are 


}completely thrown in the back-ground by the 


beauties of the other. Her first aria stamped 
her a favourité with the audience at once, and 
she improved upon them till the close: Grisi 
is a lady-like and pleasant actress and singer ; 
her voice is rather thin, especially in its upper 
tones, but this is in a great measure carried off 
by her science, and by her execution of the 
music. We are glad to see that V. Galli does 
not object to take so insignificant a part as that 
of the old priest ; his fine voice is a great addi- 
tion to the choruses at the beginning of the 
opera ; and by having some one of acknowledged 
talent to look up to as a leader, the choristers 
follow in good order, instead of being all lead- 
ers, which has been very often the case. Grisi 
and Mariani were both called for at the con- 
clusion, and much applauded by a very full 
house. ‘The opera is altogether well got up. 
FRENCH PLAYS. 

MapameE ALBERT still continues to delight us 
by her natural and unaffected acting in melo- 
dramatic pieces, and her piquant vivacity in 
vaudevilles. The admirers of Miss Kelly’s 
style would do well to see Madame Albert, both 
in Deux Jours, ou la Nouvelle Mariée, and 
Valentine ; pieces which bear a great similarity 
to each other, except in the finale. The simple 
and unaffected pathos with which she sustains 
the character of a woman deceived by her lover, 
we have not seen equalled on the French stage; 
and the melancholy sweetness which distin- 
guish the slight—songs they can hardly be 
called, they are more—musical recitations, was 
quite affecting. In comedy, too, her naive 
gaiety is quite irresistible, 


UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS. 

King’s Theatre, May9. Der Freischutz.— 
The powers of the German magic balls are 
yet more wonderful than from the English 
version we were aware of; for the eagle 
(almost out of sight) came bang down upon 
the stage with such force that it broke in 
three pieces, though the gun—flashed in the 
pan!! Jn the ballet there is a figure danced 
by four ladies in pink, and eight in white 
dresses; and the various combinations of the 
said dresses form the effect, the idea of the 
dance. On this occasion, one of the pink 
and two of the white were absent; so that 
the figure went off like a firework in the 
rain—it was necessarily a ceaseless sucdession 
of most distressing odd-ities and eye-sores, and 
was consequently danced from first to last to 
the inharmonious music of general hisses. 
Albert stood at the side-scene in a cloak, lis- 
tening and looking on with a face irresistibly 
triste. I never saw so many dandies on the 
stage. The scene represented an archway, 
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across, which. the things sauntered with a 
nonchalance truly amazing. 

Clarence Theatre, May 10.— The new es. 
tablishment, under the management of the 
accomplished Mrs. Fitzwilliam, where she acts 
and gags away delightfully, ad Hid. On en. 
tering, dressed as a modern exquisite, her hat 
tumbled off her head ; whereon she promptly 
addressed a person on the stage with, ** Might 
I—a—beg the favar?— stays rather toight !”’ 
As the bottom of the curtain does not reach 
the stage by some half-dozen inches, we are 
amused between the pieces by an incessant 
flitting to and fro of feet in every imaginable 
variety of shoe, from the white satin of the 
proprietress to the clod-hopper of the scene. 
shifter. 

Cobourg, May 11.——- Owing, I presume, to 
the defalcation of some more appropriately. 
garbed vocalist, the Ode of Triumph on the 
meeting of Kings Henry and Francis on the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, was sung by a cham- 
bermaid! If this was not an “‘ unrehearsed,” 
the Wolsey who arranged the féte certainly 
lacked the taste and aristocratic punctilio of 
his prototype. 

King’s Theatre, May 12.—In Gii Arabi 
nella Gallia, there was a procession of Arabs 
with stocks and shirt-collars; but such mixed 
costume was but a type of what followed. 
Rosa Mariani, who had been enacting a 
helmed and armoured hero, was called for at 
the fall of the curtain; but her part ending 
before the end of the play, it must have been 
plain to the reasonable portion of the audience 
that she must be at her toilet. The said por- 
tion must have amounted to nearly as many 
as three or four individuals; for all the rest 
of the house continued vociferating and clap- 
ping, till, though I did neither, my own lungs 
and hands felt quite tired and aching. At 
last, she-——no, he—no, it appeared; — but 
how describe what appeared? So wonderfully 
changed! Let those who saw it not, imagine 
a form—its mid person eriveloped in a dark- 
coloured cloak, its legs encased in gleamy mail, 
and its head surmounted by a Regent-Street 
blue bonnet—bowing, and ducking, and laugh- 
ing outright with real de bon ceur, in partici- 
pation of the joke of which itself was the 
object.* ’ 

Strand Theatre, May 15.— Political gag 
(whereof I spake my opinion in our last) was 
the order of the night.. It mostly turned on 
being in and out of place, petticoat govern. 
ment, &c.; but none of the hits were of suffi- 
cient wit to warrant my recording them. A 
chamber-scene was lowered with such violence 
that it separated about one-half from its wood. 
work above, and hurig down in the semblance 
of a gigantic dog-ear, the space revealing a 
corresponding portion of landscape behind. 
As it was out of the question proceeding with 
the play under this state of affairs, another 
chamber-scene kindly consented to sustain the 
part of the indisposed one at a very short 
notice. In a piece entitled How to die for 
Love, the whole point and joke turns upon 
the firing of a pistol, which (need I go on?) 
would not fire, and Mr. Gallot fell flat on the 
stage without ‘being shot. Here, as in the 
Freischutz bangle,’ the effect was rendered 
more ludicrous by somebody else firing a pistol 
behind the scenes: ‘Till people can master the 
impracticable manwuvre of firing a gun or 





* I remember Pasta once, in I! Crociato, hurrying to 
her dressing-room after the trio Ma il dover, un sacro 


onor! and, on the audience not suffering the piece to 





proceed till the trio was s ain, hurrying on the 
Stage half-Crusader, half-Mameluke! 
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FO 
tol, I would strongly recommend the 
5 abe and be anncladan ta the dabeene 


that they were such, the monstrous and insur- 
mountable difficulty of producing flash and 
report might be altogether superseded. 





VARIETIES. 

Cambridge.—A meeting of the Philosophical 
Society was held on Monday evening, Professor 
Sedgwick, the president, being in the chair. 
A paper by Sir John F. W. Herschel was read, 
containing a description of a machine for sol- 
ving equations. A notice was also read of a 
visit by W. H. Yates, Esq., of St. John’s Col. 
lege, to the magnetic mountain of Sipylus, near 
Magnesia, in Asia Minor ; the mountain from 
which the magnet is said by Pliny to have 
derived its name. After the meeting, Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick gave an account, oe by 
maps, of the physical geography and the his 
of the Bedford Level “ one 

London University.—The distribution of the 
prizes to the medical school took place on Wed- 
nesday, and afforded sufficient proof of the 
great advantages which have been derived from 
the pursuit of this important branch of edu- 
cation on a liberal and efficient scale. Already 
does the medical school of the University occupy 
® conspicuous place in the public estimation, 
and every year must add to its high character 
and usefulness. 

Printers’ Pension Society. — The Anniver- 
sary Meeting took place on Thursday, and we 
regret that we were unable to attend it. We 
have been more sorry to see a controversy in 
the newspapers, likely to injure this benevolent 
institution, It has been said, that every printer 
might, by economy and prudence, lay up, him- 
self, a sufficient provision for old age, infirmity, 
or ill health ; but surely this is assuming more 
than can be borne out by facts in any mecha- 
nical loyment whatever. Even a single 
man, with constaut health, unencumbered by 
perhaps a mother, sisters, wife, children, or 

relation, 


dependent could hardly do more than 
decently support himself, and lay by a modicum 
for the contingencies of life. S he have— 


and how few are without having ?~an extra 
burthen upon his exertions ; where, in Heaven’s 
name, is he to discover the means of funding a 
reserve, against the’ aecidents of his laborious 
occupation, or the certainties of coming years ? 
Again, it is imputed to those concerned with 
the press, that they are of improvident and 
dissolute habits: we can only deny this from 
all we know of the class of men alluded to. In 
the office where this sheet is printed, as re- 
spectable a body of individuals as ever wrought 
at a trade, earn no bread of idleness ; but yet, 
with all their intelligence and industry, we do 
not believe that the most liberally paid of them 
all could, by twenty years of saving, place 
themselves above every chance of misfortune 
and want. And it is for such cases only that 
a society like the present is intended; that 
society being largely, almost entirely, supported 
by the contributions of the ies themselves. 
Why then, when they seek the collateral aid of 
the humane and thy, should they be more 
condemned than the li man, the actor, 
and the artist ?>—have not they also helpless 
widows and orphans to leave? do not they 
also grow aged, and feeble, and suffering ? 
Surely it is not well to divert the stream of 
bounty from so just and reasonable a claim: 
far better were it that some undeserving should 
benefit, than that the deserving should perish. 
But we have every reason (as subscribers) to 


believe that the charity is wisely administered. | Tra 


ee 
L. E. L.—-Some of our over-informed con- don’t you try to geta place?” “ A place is it 
temporaries have (as they often do) been amu- Och, it’s my fost that’s wore off looki a 


sing their readers with opinions upon a tragedy 
written by Miss Landon, and not only their 
own opinions, but the opinions of “ the select 
few” to whom this play had been read. From 
these statements we were sorry to find that, 
though the tragedy had very great poetical 
merit, it wanted several requisites of a suc- 
cessful drama; was a little too diffuse, Kc. &c. 
Now all this is extremely agreeable as literary 
intelligence ; but, like a good deal of political 
news, it has one slight defect Miss Landon 
has not written a single line of the tragedy 
aforesaid ! ! : 

Sub-aquatics.—An individual was to be seen 
the other day in the river, near Battersea; and 
literally in the river, for he was trying an expe- 
riment of submerging himself by means of an 
apparatus and walking about at the bottom of 
the water. We were not near enough to ascer- 
tain the exact nature of his means, but they 
appeared to be simple and efficacions. A helmet 
covered his head, with a zone of glass round 
the eyes, so that every thing below is distinctly 
visible. Connected with this was a garb which 
enveloped his body down to the waist, where it 
was fastened, and all above is kept dry. A 
pipe rises to the surface for the air, —how 
managed, we cannot say; but we were told 
that the design had been found to answer both 
in the river (of which we had evidence) and 
at sea. 

Baron Cuvier.— The Paris Journals state 
that this celebrated naturalist was struck by 
paralysis on Friday: on Sunday night he died. 
His great work, the Animal Kingdom, main. 
tains the highest place in the literature of every 
country; and we may observe that Mr. Grif- 
fiths’ English edition has just reached Part 
XXXII. Insecta, Part V.—a very well-exe- 
cuted fasciculus. 


The Halt in the Desert.* 
‘The hot sun shrinks from the land of the Kurd, 
As the welcome cry of the halt is heard ; 


ery ; 
Weary and faint were they who had striven 
Through pve the ile eth vee? Micnl. aga 
From his courser’s neck each has the rein, 
And he feeds at will on the verdant plain— 
The oasis he patiently toiled to gain— 
Or drinks of the fount that is by, 
Whilst the sunset breeze wakes rejoicingly, 
And Arab and Frank in brotherhood share 
A luxurious rest ‘mid the perfumed air. 
But the pearly light of the crescent moon 
From the blue arch gleams o’er that wide saloon, 
And each Moslem kneels as he views on high 
The auspicious sign in the starry sky. 
And the hum.of the murmured rite is there, 
And the heave of the voiceless heart in prayer, 
And that balmy sense of entire 
That the trammelled spirit too seldom —, 


Mrs. Bray's White Hoods has just been 
translated into French : a well-deserved tribute 
to the talents of that accomplished lady. 

Ops and Hiro..—A worthy alderman of 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, is so great a purist 
that he will never pay a bill that has got a 
fault of orthography in it. One day he received 
a bill for a pocket of ops (hops); the learned 
Priscian sent for the witless wight, and giving 
him a good lecturing, asked if he was not 
ashamed to spell hops in that manner. “ Why, 
sir, if you must know the truth, we have been 
obliged to do it ever since your brother-in-law 
took all the h’s to spell iron.” 

Actual Conversation between an Irish Lady 
and an Irish Servant out of place.—** Ah ! then 
I’m proud to see yer ladyship; and God reward 
ye and be good to ye, for the favour ye’ve shewn 
a poor lone ould craythur like myself! Sure, 
what would I do but die only for ye?” “‘ Why 








* Versified from a scene in the Journal of an Oriental 





them for places; and the worst o’ them wont 
take up wid me, ‘cause I’m ould and Irish, 
which is a 8 you, ma’am, and man 
like ye, from the sod, God bless ye!” Well, 
you must only keep up your spirits.”  Troth, 
ma’am, it’s all I have to keep. And now there's 
two o’ my front teeth gone; though to be sure 
they took the best time to be off, when I’d no. 
thing for ’em to do.” 


a asieeeagentemee emmenmememenae ean ttaiaenanimemenet 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[ Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XX. May 19th, 1838.) 


Mrs. S. C. Hall, to whose less ambitious but valuable 
productions we have so frequently given the meed of 
our admiration, is, we understand, ring for publica- 
tion, a three-volume tale, under the title of the Buca- 
neer; the scene of which is laid along the coast of Kent 
and in the vicinity of London, during the latter years of 
the Protectorate. 

A Manual of Grecian Antiquities, being a Compendious 
Account of the Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Greeks, for the use of Schools, &c., by George H. Smith, 

La Coquetterie, a Tale; Sketches of Society in France 
and Belgium. 

A new edition of the first volume of Col. Napier’s His. 
tory of the War in the Peninsula, with a Reply to various 
Opponents, &c- 

A History of the Kin 


German ion, from its or. 
ganisation in 1803, by 
The F 


jor Ludlow ish, 
ok ‘ourth Volume of the Cornwall Geological Trans 
ons. 

Mr. Thackrah, of Leeds, of whose first work on dis. 
eases incident to the clothing districts we took much 
notice, is, we hear, preparing an —— edition of his 
work cea ee as affecting Health and Longevity 
in gen 

Introduction to Botany, by John Lindley, Esq. 

An Introduction to the ; —_ of British Birds, for 
Young Persons, by R. A. Slaney, Esq. M.P, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Rowe on the Ruins of Empires, 8vo, 7s. 6d. bis— 
Astley C r on the Thymus Gland, 4to. 14s. bds—~ 
Schiller’s Fiesko, a Tragedy, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Blackmore 
on Consumption, 8vo,. 9s. —The Toilette of Health, 
Beauty, and Fashion, fcp, 5s, bds.—The Radical, an 
ae by the Author of the ** Member,” fep. 5. 
bds.—Short’s History of the Church of England, 2 vols, 
8vo. 21s. bds.—Lewis’s Second Series of Lessons on the 
Game of Chess, 8vo. 20s. bds.; fifty Games of Chess 
actually played, 8vo. 5s. bds.—Scott’s Stourbridge and its 
Vicinity, 8vo. 21s. bds.--The Church of God, in a Series 
of Sermous by the Rev, R. W. Evans, 8vo, 10s, 6d. bds-— 
Contarini omy 4 vols. 
ture Principles 0 
well’s ial 
Restitutus, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
with Seven colou! 
Advice to Young Men, 32mo. le. 6a. bds.; 2s, silk.—The 
Eagter Offering, or Catholic Annual for 1832, 8vo, lls. 6d. 

&> It is worthy of note, that not a single volume of inte. 

during this Reform-storm 


rest has issued from the press 
week. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1832. 


May. Thermometer, Barometer 
Thursday-- 10 | From 33. to 53. | 30°24 to 3033 
Friday ---+ 11 sees 83. ++ 57. | 3030 -- 3022 
Saturday -- 12 coos 33. ++ 53. | 30°04 -- 2976 
Sunday---- 13 coos 35. ++ 53. | 2968 to 29°67 
Monday -- 14 sree Bl. ++ 53, | 2075 -- 29°71 
Tuesday -- 15 sree Be oe 57. | 2978 +» BW74 
Wednesday 16 | «..- 29, ++ 57. | 2079 +» 2087 

a winds, N.W. and N.E. 
Alternate! 


Neal and cloudy; rain at times on the 11th, 
13th, and 15 

Rain fallen, *5 of an inch. 

On the afternoon of the 15th, from three till four, this 
neighbou was visited by thunder and lightning, 
accompanied by a shower of hail. All who describe the 
peal of thunder heard at 20’ after 3, give it as their 
opinion, that it was by far the loudest ever heard; seve- 
ral have felt slightly the effects of the electric fluid which 
preceded the thunder about half a second; an oak tree, 
about a quarter of a mile eastward of this place, was 
shattered to pieces, and the ground thrown up at a little 
distance from its foot. At three o’clock the hail-stones 
fell so thickly, that in less than three minutes the ground 
was completely covered; the hail-stones were remarkably 
soft, resembling rather lumps of snow, of an i 
form, and measuring in the broadest half an 
During the storm the thermometer fell §7 to 43. 

Edmonton. Cuarves H. ADAMS 
Latitude. ---.+ 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude-.-- @ 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
4 will find an enclosure at our office. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Decayed Artists, 
their Widows, and Orphans. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKB OF SUSSEX, K.G. 
bret 


_—— 


f Bedford d Dov 
aoe Deve of Devonshire, K.G. Bar Themes Baring, Bart. 
The Marquess of Lansdowne Sir Abraham aan, Bart. 
The Marquess of Westminster /Sir ee Philips, Bart. 


f Shrewsbur, Sir Henry Russell, Bart. 
Et Eat or en Sir John Swinburne, Bart. 
Lord Grantham William J Denison, Esq. 
Lord Farnborough, G.C.B. M.P. 
Lord Lyndhurst Jesse Watts Russell, Esq. 


President. 
SIR MARTIN ARCHER SHER, P.R.A. 
nds 

foaneds that the | never ae yh coe Festival will — ... 
brated in Freemasons’ Hall, on Saturday, th instant, on 
which occasion, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, K.G. 
has graciously signified his intention to preside. 





Stewards. 
hardson .|T. Harrison, Esq. 
yey ae Esq. M.P. ee Meetine’ E 
William Ord, Esq. M.P. ohn V. Hawkins, 
Dr. Joseph Moore Aviles King, E 
Hasevi, jan. Esq. Richard J. Lane, Esq. A.R.A. 
cis Bernasconi, Esq. Edward D. Leahy, 


Fran 
Bubb, E Arthur Mee, Esq 
ps a ‘Burton¢l Esq. Edward Prentia. Esq- 
John wage Esq: —- amas Babe Rete Bea’ Esq. 
j li un. . -C, 
hy yy Charles Somers Esq, A.B.A. 





. Davis, Esq. 
oN E: Edward Wyatt, Esq. 
James Hall, ° T. H. Wyatt, Esq. 
Edward 8. Hardisty, Esq. W. Wyon, Esq. A.R.A. 


Dinner on table at Half-past Five o o’Clock. The Vocal art- 
ment under the direction of Mr. t. Tickets, 1/. is. 
each, may be had v the Stewards; at the Freemasons’ Hall; an 
of the Assistant-Secretary, 14, Duke Street, Portland Place. 


WILLIAM JOHN ROPER, Assistant-Secretary. 








LOSE of the PRESENT EXHIBITION. 

British Institution, Pall Mall.—The Gallery for the Ex- 

hibition and Sale of the Works of British Artists, is open daily, 

from Ten in the Morning till Five in the Evening, and will be 
closed on Saturday next, the 26th instan‘ 

Admission, 1s. Catalogue, le. 
*,* The tee will be re-opened early in June, with a 
lection of Pictures by Ancient Masters. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





RASER'S MAGAZINE. hn impression 
having got abroad thafineny of the early 
this Periodical are not to be procured, the Publisher 
state, that Reprints have been always made when req $ and 
though it has occurred that the 8S: on hand haseteen. run very 
low, yet there never may te ee difficulty in obtaining from 
him a complete Set, either in Wocsbers or in hi yd In all there 
are Twenty-eight Nuntbers, which may be had sewed, 2s. 6d. 
each, or in Volumes, (Six ix Numbers to a Volume), neatly bound 
in green cloth and lettered, 16s. 6d. each. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent Street, London; or by order, of any 
Bookseller or Newsman, in England, Ireland, or Scotland. 





HE PASSES of the ALPS, illustrated by 
WILLIAM eindred Pas complete in Two Volumes; 
£ontaining above One Hund: 

The price of this splendid Work, in 2 vols. boarded in cloth 
and lettered, peeperial 8vo. 101.5 ae 4to. Proofs, 15l.; ditto, 
India paper, 20/.; Proofs before the letters, imperial 4to. 30/.; 
ditto, with etchings, 401, ; colombier folio, with etchings, 63/. 

TO BE HAD OF THE AUTHOR, 29, Devonshire Street, 

Queen Square. 
By an early application, Copies of the few Proofs that 
main may be obtained. 

“ This beautiful ia we may add, magnificent work, has been 
completed in a style which makes us anxious to recommend so 
interesting a performance to our readers. A hundred and nine 
plates, charmingly engraved, will shew them what English art 
can do in representing the wildest and | the most lovely scenes of 
nature; while the tive is at once h 
highly entertaining.”—Literary Gazette. 








This day is published, 


SERIES of DESIGNS for GATE. 
LODGES and PARK ENTRANCE! 
By P. F. ROBINSON, Architect, F.S.A. To F.G.8. 
Author of a Work on vi Architecture, Designs for Villas, 


Designs for Farm Buildi Vill 
Vius Britannicus, Dibra subeies 


Sold by James Bn and Son, Old Bond Street. 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


ERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON.—The 
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_ The yo ied Edward VI., Mary, and 





ases of the Liver 

ay t of Po Female Constitu- 
plaints, er inveterate 

eases,—has been fully pes ere ge poll see the observation of several 
eminent Physicians. Satisfactory Testimonials will be found in 
the Prospectus. The Pamp-room will open for the Season May 
2ist. Hot Mineral Waters, Carlsbad, Ems; Cold ditto, Spa, 
Pyrmont, Marienbad, Eger, Pulina, Seltzer, &c. &c. 

The beneficial influence of these waters in divesting also the 
Cholera of its fatal consequences, was amply proved at Moscow, 
— the late epidemic raging of that disease. 

ndon Agents for the sale of the Cold av abere ners. J. and 
G. Waugh, Chemists to the King, 177, Regent Street; Mr. Lu- 
cas, Chemist, 63, Cheapside, where the Prospectus may be ob- 
tained, gratis. 





MUSIC. 
NEW VOCAL MUSIC by MRS. ROBT. 


ARKWRIGHT. 
A Set of Songs, com and dedicated to 
Thomas Moore, E: The Words selected (by permission) from 
the Poems of Mrs, femans, Lord Byron, Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
and the Rev. Mr. Pierrepont. 


Price 12s. containing 


Sweetest Bard Battle of the Baltic 

The Last Flow: One Struggle more 
Drinking Song of ‘of Munich Gentle River, gentle River. 
The Pilgrim Fathers 


Also the following Compositions of Mrs. Arkwright, viz. 

A First Set of Songs, dedicated to the Hon. 
Mrs. George Lamb, price 10s. 6d. 

A Second Set, (Ancient Spanish Ballads), 
dedicated to the Right Hon. Lady Wharncliffe, price 12. 

A Third Set, dedicated to the Right Hon. 


Viscountess Granville, price 10s. 6d. 
Published by J. Power, 34, Strand. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Anew —— 2 vols. Svo. 24. with Portraits, &c. — to 
e King, by His Majesty’s gracious permissi 
EMORIALS of HAMPDE} N, his 
PARTY, and his ae 
By LOR D NUGENT. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ARY and HER MOTHER;; a Sequel to 
Scriptural Stories for very Young Children, By the 
same Author. oa a rice 3s. half-bound. 
ion: N. Haltes, sated Piccadilly. 


Handsomely printed, gee 7 iy otis engraved from Greek Gems, 


Tas AGAMEMNON. ‘of ESCHYLUS. 
Translated from the Greek. With a Dissertation on 


Greek 
iy Sou 8. HARPORD, Han. D.C-L. and F-R.S. 


2 vols. Sve, 1l, 184. boards. 
The History of England during the Middle 


in from William the Cenqueror to 
the Ne Accession of Henry VIII. 3d edition, 5 vols, 8vo. price 3. 


“The History of the Reign of Henry the 
Eighth. 3d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 6s. boards. 

The Sacred History of the World, from the 
Creation to the y= attempted to be philosophical! consi- 
dered, in a Series of Letters to his Son. By Sharon Turner, 
F.A.S. 8vo. 2d edition, 14s. boards. 

The Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitz. 
gerald. By T. Moore, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait, 3d 
edition, 21s. boards. 

The History of the Rise of the Mahomedan 
Power in India, till the Year 1612. Translated from the Persian 
of Mahomed Kasim Ferishta. By John Briggs, Lieut.-Col. in 
the Madras Army. 4 vols. 8vo. 4l. 4s. 

History of Thucydides, translated into Ene 
gin with aneennente &c. 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps, &c. 2. 5e. 

the Rev. 8 \. T. Bloomfield, dD. D. Vicar of Bisbrooke ; Author 

»” and Editor of 
Thucydides. in = Original. 
** A version as literal and as perspicuous as eontitien and indus- 
try combined can render it.”-—Belectic Review 

Annual Biogra; ography and d Obicuary for 1832 ; 

being the 16th Volume. Price 15s. board: 
*4* Also Vols. 1 to 15, be. each. 


Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Ralegh ; 
with some Account of the Period in which he lived. By Mrs 
A. T. Thomson, Author of “ Memoirs of Henry VIII.” Tn 
1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, las, 


Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth. 
By Lucy Aikin. In 2 vols, 8vo. with a Portrait from the rare 
Print by Crispin de op 6th edit, 1/. 5s. boards. 

y the same Author, 

Memoirs of the Court of James the First. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 3d edition, 11. 4s. 

Annals of the Reign of George the Third. 
By John Aikin, M.D. In 2 vols. 8vo. a new edition, brought 
down to the Period of his Majesty's Decease, 25s, boards. 

The History of the Crusades for the Re- 
covery and Possession of the Holy Land. By Charles Mills, Esq. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 4th edition, with a Portrait and Memoir of the 
Author, price 1/. Ss. 





y the same Author, 
The History of Chivalry, or Knighthood and 
its Times. 2d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 4s. boards. 
Executed with equal learning, fidelity, and elegance.”— 
Monthly Review. 
The Political Life of the Right Hen. George 
Connieg, with a short Review of Foreign Affairs. By 
po yr ee we Esq. 8 vale. Svo. 2d edition, with the Part omtined i 
*,* ° whe Additions separate, to complete the Ist edition, 6s. 


A Memoir of the Life, Writings, and Con. 





*,° A few Copies an inseam 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





T YWENTY PAROCH IAL SERMONS, 
Pte an A NA. 
By the itew Cu Cia Ries Gt fie GIRDLESTONE, Ay 
le 
: J. H. P. r; » 3 
Onto: 3 3 Feo Lane ie rmingho: 
Of whom alse may be had, by the same addin, 
The New Testament, with a Commentary, 
Part I. containing St. Matthew and St. Mark. 8vo. 9s. 








History and Blayraghg. 


EMOIRS of the ADMINISTRATION 
of the Right Hon. HENRY PELHAM, collected from 
the oes Pag and other Authentic Documents. 
v. W. COXE, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Archdeacon of Wilts. 
In 2 vols. 4to. with Portraits, 5. 5s. 
A few Copies are printed on large paper, uniform with the 
Author’s preceding Works, price 10/. 10s. boards. 


Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough. In 
6 vols. 8vo. with an Atlas, 5/. 5s. 
Memoirs of Horatio Lord Walpole. 2d 
edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 6s. 
Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House 
of Bourbon, from the Accession of Philip the Fifth to the Death 
of cieuies. ‘the Third, 1700-1788. 8d edition, in 5 vols. @vo. 3i. 


west A of the House of Austria, from the 





MN iitere geen PAINTERS, and} >to 
ISsTSs are rele to ins: ¢ his v 
extensive and << tT of Oe Mol iniature Fame, Mats, 
Bee Cases, &c., by W. Ay (Moker by appointment, to 
™, lajesty), at No. ill, Strand, where, each Branch of the 
rade being now conducted under his os immediate in 
pend is enabled te execute Orders in 
Well as to regulate 

“aera sf gu — Prices a enon ae other Maker. 





he Monarchy by Rodolph of Hapsburgh, to the 
Death of Leopoid II.; 1818 t0 1798. 5 vols. 8vo. price al. Las. 6d. 


Mr. Sharon Turner's History of England. 


The History of England, from the earliest 
Paw to the Death of Elizabeth. B: ~~ Turner, F.A.8. 
A.S.L. In 12 vols. 8vo. price 81. 3s. 


Also may be had, by the same Fremont separately, 
The History of the Anglo-Saxons, compris- 
ing the History of and, from the earliest Period to the Nor- 
man Conquest, th D, 8 vols. Gvo, 2/, 5s. boards, 





d of James Currie, M.D, F.R.8. of Liverpool. Ed: 
by his Son, William Wallace Currie. @ whe. 8vo0. with pormae 
284. boards, 


The His of the Reign of George III. 
By Rebert Bissett, LL.D. Author of “ The Life of Burke," &c. 
A new edition, completed to the Death of the King, 6 vols. 8vo. 
Price 8. 3s. boards. 


The History of Roman Literature, from its 
Earliest Period to End of the Augustan Age. By John Dun- 
lop, Esq. 3 vols, 21. 7s. 6d. boards. 


Author, 
The History of Fiction, 3 vols. post 8vo. 2/. 2s. 


Sketches of the Character, Manners, and 
Present State rey landers of Scotland; with Details of the 
Military of the Highland Regiments. By Major-Gener: 
D. Stewart. 2 vols. 8vo. Sa edit. 1/. 8s. boards, with a Map. 


Travels, Voyages, Topography, & 

Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative. of his Ship- 
wreck, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Carib- 
bean Sea; with a Detail of many extraordinary and highly inte- 
resting Events in his Life, from the Year 1733 to 1749, as written 
in bis own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. 2d edit. 3 vols. 
small 8vo. 21s. boards. 

« The most curious and instructive work that has appeared 
since the first dawn of discovery, and in the history of navigation.” 
—Spectator. 


Narrative of a Nine Months’ Residence in 
New Zealand, in 1827; ther with a Journal of a Residence in 
Tristan Se an Island Sea one situated —— South 
America and the cone Good Hi By Augustus Earle, 
Draughtsman to His Majesty's Discovery Ship the Sento. 1 vol. 
8vo. with Engravings. 


A Tour in Italy and Sicily. 
Author of “ A Tour in + aeanamadl “A 
tain,” &c. 8vo. 16s. 


Journal of a Residence i in Germany, written 
during a Professional Attendance upon their Royal Highnesses 

the Duke and Duchess of Clarence (their presen 
M ies), during their Visits to the Courts of that Country in 
illiam Beattie, M.D. &c. 2 vols. 


By L. Simond, 


in Great Bri- 


|, 1825, and 1896, By 
post 8¥0. ls. 
“ We do not remember to have ever perused a traveller's 
pote = An eet ry novel and amusing topics.”. a New Monthly 
agazine. 


Printed for Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 


In foolscap8vo. price 
Quan: concerning “PARLIAMEN. 
TARY JURISDICTION; or,a hme xamination 

against the last Ministers ¢ 
Cbarles 

By MONSIEUR DE PEYRONET. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 





Illustrations 
Bpetehee aceite Twenga I of the Bs Promaee Sports of ‘i 
P EN and PENCIL SKETCHES of 
INDIA; being a Journal of a Tour in that Country. 
By CAPTAIN MUNDY, 
Late Aide-de-Camp to Lord Combermere. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Loudon’s n Agriculture, Gardening, Botany, &c. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. ~ be 2l. 10s. extra boards, win upwards of 
Eleven Hundred Engravings on Wood, a new edition of 

ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICUL- 
TURE; comprising the Theory and Practice of the 
Valuation, Transfer, ving- -out, Improvement, and Manage- 


Geographical gong 
Published by Longs Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS «. FIFTY- 
THREE MAPS, with the Divi 

carefully coloured. tructed entirely from New Drawings, 
and d by SIDNBY HALL. 








ment of Landed Propert and the C and E of 





the Animal and Vegeta ' Productions of A includi 
the latest Improvements; a General History of. culture in all 
Countries; and a Statistical View Nei its present State, with Sug- 

gestions for its future Progress in the British Isles. 
By J. C. LOUDON, F.L.H.G.Z.S. &c. &c. 

Mo poive have | been bon spared on the part of either the author or 
publishers to this second edition of the Encyclopedia 
ible. The author undertook a 


Parad “ the work. On the whole, the author thinks himself 

in asserting, that the work is now as perfect as its 
mature and the present state of agricu/tural science and practice 
will te 


An Encyclopedia of Gardening ; 3 comprising 
the Theory and Practice 
culture, and jaoee incl ne all the Fam ~ 
provements, a General History of Gardening in ali Countries, 
and a Statistical View of its present State, with Suggestions for 





its fata re Progress in the British Isles. 
Illustrated with mpennes of Seven Hundred Engravings on 
Wood, complete in 1 large vol. 8vo. price 2/. extra boards. 


Hortas Britannicus ; a Catalogue of all the 
Plan d in, ori duced to, Britain. In 
8v0. pte ls. cloth boards. 

Part I.—The pense ee n which nearly ’ Thirty 
Thousand Species d by an 
to — vom System. - a ou 

‘art I1.—The Jussieuean Arrangement of nearly Four Thou- 
sand Genera; with an Introduction to the Natural System, and 
a Description of each Order. 

A eee : Geor, ay tural 
the work o! r. rge atural Arrangement is 
founded on that of Professor Lindley, with Additfons and Altera- 














are entirely 


(Co pleted ia 17 monthly Parts, any of which may still 
be had separate, price 10s. 6d. each.) 
Polded in half, and = — Be er canvass 
and let! eo 


ie £8 18 6 
Half-bound russia 990 
Eethefaistnded i oft seis nao half-bour wi <2 


9 
14 6 0 


“ We have taken some pains to examine this new Atlas, 
we can safely state our conviction of its oor5. Pag serie to all 
—_ A "—The Sphinx, 


og PT bhe best and most recent authorities are in all cases consult- 
ed, and the maps are engraved in a masterly manner.”—New 
Monthly Magazine. 
Price lU. 1s. royal 8vo. cloth boards, 
An Alphabetical Index of all the Names con- 
tained in the above — with Referenees to the Number of the 
Maps, and the de and Longitude in which the Places are 


to be found. 
A System of Universal phy. By M. 


Malte-Brun, Editor of the “‘ Annales des Voyages.” Parts I. to 
XVII. price 7s. 6d. each 

The work is now finished in the original; but, in order to ren- 
der it a more complete System of Geography for _ = lish 
reader, large additions will’ be made to the descripti oo 
— which is now in progress, and will be pub: ished a a fe 
mont 

“s We think the translators of M. Malte-Brun’s Geography 
have done good service to the public, by rendering so valuable 
a ag accessible to the English reader.”—Edinburgh Review, 





« Infinitely superior to any thing of its class which has ever 
appeared.” —Liter eee ~ - ‘0. 405. 


ee Ninth and Last ‘Volume, containing the 
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